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EXCHANGE OF NOTES 


The following is the text of a note dated April 18, 1950, 
from Ambassador Alan G. Kirk to the Soviet Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 


[Released to the press April 18] 

The Ambassador of the United States of 
America presents his compliments to the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics and, with reference to the note of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of April 11, 1950, 
has the honor to state that the only American mili- 
tary aircraft which was in the air in the Baltic 
area on April 8, 1950, was a United States Navy 
Privateer airplane which disappeared on that date 
and no trace of its crew has since been found. 

The United States Navy airplane carried ten 
persons. It was wholly unarmed. It left Wies- 
baden at 10:31 a. m. Greenwich time for a flight 
over the Baltic Sea and two and one-half hours 
later reported by radio crossing the coast line of 
the British Zone of Germany. All American 
military aircraft operate under strict instructions 
to avoid flying over any foreign territory in the 
absence of express permission for such a flight 
from the appropriate foreign government. The 
investigation conducted by the United States 
Government has convinced it that the United 
States Navy airplane in question complied strictly 
with these instructions and did not fly over any 
Soviet or Soviet-occupied territory or territorial 
waters adjacent thereto. 

In the Ministry’s communication under refer- 
ence the Soviet Government acknowledges that 
one of its fighter aircraft fired upon an American 
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U.S.S.R. FIRES ON U.S. NAVY PLANE 


U.S. Asks Thorough Investigation and Appropriate Indemnity 







plane on April 8, 1950, at 5: 30 p. m. Moscow time. 
In view of the fact that the only American mili- 
tary airplane which was in the air in the Baltic 
area on that date was the unarmed United States 
Navy airplane mentioned above and that this air- 
plane was at no time after it crossed the coast line 
of Germany over any foreign territory or terri- 
torial waters, it must be concluded that Soviet 
military aircraft fired upon an unarmed Ameri- 
can plane over the open sea, following which the 
American airplane was lost. 

The Ambassador of the United States has been 
instructed to protest in the most solemn manner 
against this violation of international law and 
of the most elementary rules of peaceful conduct 
between nations. The United States Government 
demands that the Soviet Government institute a 
prompt and thorough investigation of this matter 
in order that the facts set forth above may be con- 
firmed to its satisfaction. The United States 
Government further demands that the most strict 
and categorical instructions be issued to the Soviet 
Air Force that there be no repetition, under what- 
ever pretext, of incidents of this kind which are 
so clearly calculated to magnify the difficulties of 
maintaining peaceful and correct international 
relationships. 

The United States Government confidently ex- 
pects that, when its investigation is completed, the 
Soviet Government will express its regret for the 
unlawful and provocative behavior of its aviators, 
will see to it that those responsible for this action 
are promptly and severely punished, and will, in 
accordance with established custom among peace- 
loving nations, pay appropriate idemnity for the 
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unprovoked destruction of American lives and 
property. 


The following is a translation of a note handed on April 
11, 1950, to Ambassador Kirk from the Soviet Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, Andrei Vyshinsky. 


The Government of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics considers it necessary to state 
the following to the Government of the United 
States of America: 


According to verified data, on 8 April this year 
at 17 hours 39 minutes, there was observed south 
of Libava (Libau) a four-motored military air- 
plane B-29 (Flying Fortress) with American 
identification signs, which went into territory of 
the Soviet Union for 21 kilometers. As the Amer- 
ican airplane continued going deeper into Soviet 
territory, a flight of Soviet fighters arose from a 
nearby airdrome, demanding that the American 
airplane follow them for landing at the airdrome. 
The American airplane not only did not submit 
to this demand but opened fire on the Soviet air- 
planes. In view of this, the leading Soviet fighter 
was compelled to return fire, after which the Amer- 
ican airplane turned toward the sea and disap- 
peared. 

The Soviet Government states a resolute protest 
to the Government of the United States of America 
against the gross violation of the Soviet border by 
an American military airplane, which is at the 
same time an unheard of violation of elementary 
standards of International Law. 

Moscow, 11 April 1950. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


[Released to the press April 21] 


Ambassador Alan G. Kirk has notified us that 
he saw Foreign Minister Vyshinski at noon today 
at the latter’s request, at which time the Foreign 
Minister handed him a note in reply to ours of 
April 18 concerning the loss of the American 
naval airplane in the Baltic area. 

We have just received the full text of the note 
which is being studied. Until the full contents 
of the note are examined by Departmental 
officials, I cannot, of course, make any full state- 
ment with regard to this Government’s future 
course of action. 
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A brief perusal of the note indicates, however, 
that the Soviet Government continues to defend 
its fictitious allegations that a B-29 airplane 
violated Soviet territory and fired at Soviet fighter 
aircraft. As you know, this Government had in- 
formed the Soviet Government that the only 
American military aircraft in the air in the Baltic 
area on April 8, 1950, was an unarmed United 
States Navy Privateer airplane. 

It seems obvious that the Soviet Government 
has made no attempt to institute a real investiga- 
tion of the matter in accordance with our request. 

Until the Soviet note can be examined by the 
Department, I do not wish to make any further 
comment with regard to it except to say that there 
does not appear to be any new information in the 
note which would cause this Government to alter 
its position as set forth in its note of April 18. 


STATEMENT BY MICHAEL J. McDERMOTT 
CHIEF PRESS OFFICER 


[Released to the press April 18] 


The American Ambassador at Moscow has pre- 
sented to the Soviet Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
the United States Government’s reply to the recent 
Soviet protest against an alleged violation of So- 
viet occupied territory by an American aircraft. 
The American reply corrects the distortions of 
fact which the Soviet Government has injected 
into the incident and puts the matter in its true 
light as an attack against unarmed Americans. 

After investigation it has been determined that 
the facts of the matter are as follows: An unarmed 
American Navy plane with 10 persons aboard was 
shot down by Soviet fighter planes over the open 
waters of the Baltic Sea. No survivors have been 
found despite an extensive search. 

The Scandinavian countries have been very 
helpful and cooperative in the humanitarian res- 
cue work undertaken in connection with the dis- 
appearance of this plane. The American Govern- 
ment is deeply grateful for their assistance, which 
has rendered possible the thorough search under- 
taken throughout the past week. By contrast, 
there has not been the slightest evidence of any 
concern on the part of the Soviet Government over 
the fate of our plane and its personnel. This 
seems an astonishing lack of common international 
courtesy and an unusual disregard for the loss of 
human life. 

(Continued on page 693) 
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GOING FORWARD WITH A CAMPAIGN OF TRUTH 


Address by President Truman’ 


Mr. CHarrMan, DistrneuisHep Guests, Mem- 
BERS OF THE AMERICAN Socrery OF NEWSPAPER 
Eprrors: I am happy to be here today with this 
group of editors. You and I have a great many 
important problems in common, and one of the 
most important of these is the responsibility we 
share in helping to make the foreign policy of 
the United States of America. That is why I am 
going to take this opportunity to discuss with you 
some aspects of that policy. 


Responsibilities of the Press 


No group of men in this country is of greater 
importance to our foreign policy than the group 
your society represents. 

In a democracy, foreign policy is based on the 
decisions of the people. 

One vital function of a free press is to present 
the facts on which the citizens of a democracy 
can base their decisions. You are a link between 
the American people and world affairs. If you 
inform the people well and completely, their de- 
cisions will be good. If you misinform them, 
their decisions will be bad; our country will suffer 
and the world will suffer. 

You cannot make up people’s minds for them. 
What you can do is to give them the facts they 
need to make up their own minds. That is a 
tremendous responsibility. 

Most of you are meeting that responsibility 
well—but I am sorry to say a few are meeting it 
badly. Foreign policy is not a matter for partisan 
presentation. The facts about Europe or Asia 


*Made before a meeting of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors in Washington on Apr. 20, 1950, and 
released to the press on the same date. 
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should not be twisted to conform to one side or 
the other of a political dispute. Twisting the 
facts might change the course of an election at 
home, but it would certainly damage our country’s 
program abroad. , 

In many other countries today, the papers print 
about foreign affairs only what their governments 
tell them to print. They can’t add anything, or 
cut anything. In the democracies, the papers 
have a free hand. Only in a democracy is there 
such mutual trust and confidence among citizens 
that a private group is given such an all-important 
role in determining what the Nation as a whole 
shall do. There is too much nonsense about 
striped trousers in foreign affairs. Far more in- 
fluence is exerted by the baggy pants of the 
managing editor. 

There has never been a time in our history when 
there was so great a need for our citizens to be 
informed and to understand what is happening 
in the world. 

The cause of freedom is being challenged 
throughout the world today by the forces of im- 
perialistic communism. This is a struggle, above 
all else, for the minds of men. Propaganda is 
one of the most powerful weapons the Communists 
have in this struggle. Deceit, distortion, and lies 
are systematically used by them as a matter of 
deliberate policy. 

This propaganda can be overcome by truth— 
plain, simple, unvarnished truth—presented by 
newspapers, radio, and other sources that the peo- 
ple trust. If the people are not told the truth, or 
if they do not have confidence in the accuracy and 
fairness of the press, they have no defense against 
falsehoods. But if they are given the true facts, 
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these falsehoods become laughable instead of 
dangerous. 

We can have confidence that the free press of 
the United States and most of the other free na- 
tions will keep us from being deceived by Com- 
munist propaganda. But in other parts of the 
world, the struggle between falsehood and truth 
is far more intense and dangerous. 


False Promise of Communism 


Communist propaganda is so false, so crude, so 
blatant, that we wonder how men can be swayed 
by it. We forget that most of the people to whom 
it is directed do not have free access to accurate 
information. We forget that they do not hear 
our broadcasts or read impartial newspapers. We 
forget that they do not have a chance to learn 
the truth by traveling abroad or by talking freely 
to travelers in their own countries. 

All too often the people who are subject to Com- 
munist propaganda do not know Americans, or 
citizens of the other free nations, as we really are. 
They do not know us as farmers or as workers. 
They do not know us as people having hopes and 
problems like their own. Our way of life is 
something strange to them. They do not even 
know what we mean when we say “democracy.” 

This presents one of the greatest tasks facing 
the free nations today. That task is nothing less 
than to meet false propaganda with truth all 
around the globe. Everywhere that the propa- 
ganda of Communist totalitarianism is spread, 
we must meet it and overcome it with honest in- 
formation about freedom and democracy. 

In recent years, there has been tremendous prog- 
ress all over the world in education and the ex- 
change of ideas. This progress has stirred men 
everywhere to new desires and new ambitions. 
They want greater knowledge, they want better 
lives, they want to be masters of their own affairs. 
We have helped and encouraged these people, 
but the Communists have seized upon their de- 
sires and ambitions and are seeking to exploit 
them for their own selfish purposes. 

In the Far East, for example, millions are rest- 
lessly seeking to break away from the conditions 
of poverty and misery that have surrounded them 
in the past. The Communists understand this 
situation very well. They are trying to move in 
and take advantage of these aspirations. They 
are making glittering promises about the benefits 
of communism. They reach directly to the peas- 
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ant or the villager in these vast areas and talk to 
him directly in his own tongue about the things 
he has learned to desire. They say that they can 
get these things for him. And too often he hears 
no voice from our side to dispute them. 

We know how false these Communist promises 
are. But it is not enough for us to know this. 
Unless we get the real story across to people in 
other countries, we will lose the battle for men’s 
minds by default. 

The Communist propaganda portrays the So- 
viet Union as the world’s foremost advocate of 
peace and the protector of defenseless peoples. 
The contradiction between what the Communist 
leaders have promised and what they have actu- 
ally done is so startling that we are amazed that 
anyone can be deceived. In Berlin, in Czecho- 
slovakia, in the Balkans, in the Far East, they 
have proved, time after time, that their talk about 
peace is only a cloak for imperialism. But their 
intended victims will not learn these facts from 
Soviet propaganda. We are the ones who must 
make sure that the truth about communism is 
known everywhere. 


Discrediting Free Nations 


At the same time, we must overcome the con- 
stant stream of slander and vilification that the 
Communists pour out in an effort to discredit the 
United States and other free nations. 

Soviet propaganda constantly reviles the United 
States as a nation of “warmongers” and “imperial- 
ists.” You and I know how absurd that is. We 
know that the United States is wholly dedicated 
to the cause of peace. We have no purpose of go- 
ing to war except in defense of freedom. Our 
actions demonstrate that we mean exactly what we 
say. But when men throughout the world are 
making their choice between communism and de- 
mocracy, the important thing is not what we know 
about our purposes and our actions—the important 
thing is what they know. 

Communist propaganda also seeks to destroy our 
influence in the world by saying the American 
economy is weak and about to collapse. We know 
this is preposterous. The industrial production 
of the United States is equal to that of the rest of 
the world combined. Our agricultural production 
is more than adequate for our needs. Our people 
enjoy the highest standard of living in the world’s 
history. Our economic strength is the bulwark of 
the free world. 
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From every standpoint, our free way of life is 
vastly superior to the system of oppression which 
the Communists seek to impose upon mankind. 
In many parts of the world, however, where men 
must choose between freedom and communism, 
the true story is going untold. 

We cannot run the risk that nations may be 
lost to the cause of freedom because their people 
do not know the facts. 


Extending Democratic Freedoms 


I am convinced that we should greatly extend 
and strengthen our efforts for making the truth 
known to people in all the world. 

Most of us have recognized for years, of course, 
how important it is to spread the truth about free- 
dom and democracy. We are already doing some 
very good work—through the Voice of America 
and the United States information offices and li- 
braries in many parts of the world, through the 
exchange of students, through the United Nations 
and its affiliated organizations, and in other ways. 
But events have shown, I believe, that we need to 
do much more, both ourselves and in collaboration 
with the other free nations. We must use every 
means at our command, private as well as govern- 
mental, to get the truth to other peoples. 

Private groups and organizations have an im- 
portant part to play. Our labor unions have al- 
ready done fine work in communicating with labor 
in Europe, in Latin America, and elsewhere. The 
story of free American labor, told by American 
trade unionists, is a better weapon against Com- 
munist propaganda among workers in other coun- 
tries than any number of speeches by government 
officials. 

The same principle applies to other groups. 
The best way for farmers in other countries to 
find out about us is to talk directly with our own 
farmers. Our businessmen can speak directly to 
businessmen abroad. We need to promote much 
more direct contact between our people and those 
of other countries. 

We should encourage many more people from 
other countries to visit us here, to see for them- 
selves what is true and what is not true about our 
country. We should find more opportunities for 
foreign students to study in our schools and uni- 
versities. They will learn here the skills and tech- 
niques needed in their own countries. They will 
also see at first hand the rights and duties of citi- 
zens in our land of democratic institutions. 
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Our colleges should train more Americans to 
go abroad as teachers, especially to teach modern 
methods of farming, industry, and public health— 
and, by example, to teach our concepts of de- 
mocracy. The notable record of our many chari- 
table and religious organizations who send teachers 
abroad is proof of what can be done. 

Another major part of our effort must be carried 
out through our great public information chan- 
nels—newspapers and magazines, radio, and mo- 
tion pictures. We must strive constantly to break 
down or leap over barriers to free communication 
wherever they exist. We must make full use of 
every effective means of communicating informa- 
tion, in simple, understandable form, to people 
whose backgrounds and cultures are different from 
ours. 

This poses an enormous challenge to groups 
such as yours, a challenge which can be met only 
by extraordinary inventiveness and enterprise. 
I am confident that the American press can and 
will make a tremendously useful contribution to- 
ward finding new solutions. 

The Government’s programs for telling the 
truth about the United States to the peoples of 
the world also need constant improvement. Our 
present overseas information and educational ex- 
change program is getting results. For example, 
the Voice of America has been carrying to peo- 
ple behind the Iron Curtain the true story of world 
events. It has been so successful that the Soviet 
Government is using a vast amount of costly equip- 
ment in an attempt to drown out our broadcasts 
by jamming. We must devise ways to break 
through that jamming and get our message across. 
And we must improve and strengthen our whole 
range of information and educational services. 

This is not a conclusion reached by Government 
officials alone. We have had the valuable aid of 
the United States Advisory Commission on Infor- 
mation created by the Congress. Your own so- 
ciety is ably represented on that Commission by 
Mark Ethridge and Erwin D. Canham. The 
members of the Commission have given intensive 
study to the overseas information program and 
have made repeated recommendations that it be 
substantially expanded. Similar recommenda- 
tions for the exchenge program have been made 
by the Advisory Commission on Education, 
headed by Dr. Harvie Branscomb. I have been 
glad to see that many Members of the Congress 
have urged an improved and expanded program 
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in these fields—as shown, for example, by the reso- 
lution introduced recently by Senator Benton for 
himself and a number of his colleagues. 

Because of the pressing need to increase our ef- 
forts along this line, I have directed the Secretary 
of State to plan a strengthened and more effective 
national effort to use the great power of truth in 
working for peace. This effort will require the 
imagination and energies of private individuals 
and groups throughout the country. We shall 
need to use fully all the private and governmental 
means that have proved successful so far—and to 
discover and employ new ones. 


Reaching Upward Through Truth 


Our task is to present the truth to the millions 
of people who are uninformed or misinformed or 
unconvinced. Our task is to reach them in their 
daily lives, as they work and learn, We must be 
alert, ingenious, and diligent in reaching peoples 
of other countries, whatever their educational and 
cultural backgrounds may be. Our task is to show 
them that freedom is the way to economic and so- 
cial advancement, the way to political independ- 
ence, the way to strength, happiness, and peace. 

This task is not separate and distinct from other 
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Legislation 


International Technical Cooperation Act of 1949 (“Point 
IV” Program): Hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, House of Representatives, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess., on H. R. 5615, a bill to promote the foreign policy 
of the United States and to authorize participation in a 
cooperative endeavor for assisting in the development of 
economically underdeveloped areas of the world; Sep- 
tember 27, 28, 30, October 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, 1949. iv, 360 
pp. [Indexed.] 

Act for International Development (“Point IV” Pro- 
gram): Hearings before the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, House of Representatives, 8ist Cong., Ist and 2d 
sess., on H. R. 5615, H. R. 6026, H. R. 6834, H. R. 6835, 
and H. R. 7346, bills to promote the foreign policy of 
the United States and to authorize participation in a 
cooperative endeavor for assisting in the development of 
economically underdeveloped areas of the world; Part 
2, January 12, 13, and 17, 1950. vi, 524 pp. x. [Indexed.] 

Act for International Development: Hearings before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States Senate, 
81st Cong., 2d sess., on an act for international develop- 
ment; March 30 and April 3, 1950. iii, 124 pp. [Depart- 
ment of State, pp. 3-39.] 

To Amend the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as 
Amended: Hearings before the Committee on Foreign 
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elements of our foreign policy. It is a necessary 
part of all we are doing to build a peaceful world. 
It is as important as armed strength or economic 
aid. The Marshall Plan, military aid, Point 4— 
these and other programs depend for their success 
on the understanding and support of our own citi- 
zens and those of other countries. 

We must make ourselves known as we really 
are—not as Communist propaganda pictures us. 
We must pool our efforts with those of the other 
free peoples in a sustained, intensified program to 
promote the cause of freedom against the propa- 
ganda of slavery. We must make ourselves heard 
round the world in a great campaign of truth. 

We have tremendous advantages in the struggle 
for men’s minds and loyalties. We have truth 
and freedom on our side. The appeal of free in- 
stitutions and self-government springs from the 
deepest and noblest aspirations of mankind. It 
is based on every man’s desire for liberty and op- 
portunity. It is based on every man’s wish to be 
self-reliant and to shape his own destiny. 

As we go forward with our campaign of truth, 
we will make lasting progress toward the kind of 
world we seek—a world in which men and nations 
live not as enemies but as brothers. 


Affairs, House of Representatives, 81st Cong., 2d sess. on 
H. R. 7378, a bill to amend the economic cooperation act 
of 1948, as amended; Part 1, February 21, 22, 24, 28, 
March 1, 2, 1950. iv, 243 pp., xvii. [Indexed.] 

— H. R. 7378 and H. R. 7797... Part 2, March 3, 
7, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 1950. v, pp. 254-616, xxi. [Indexed.] 

Extension of European Recovery—1950: Hearings be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations, United States 
Senate, 81st Cong., 2d sess., on S. 3101, a bill to amend 
the Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended; Feb- 
ruary 21, 22, 23, 24, 27, 28, and March 3 and 7, 1950. iii, 
= pp. [Department of State, pp. 13-17, 93-110, 355- 
363.] 

Foreign Aid Appropriations for 1951: Hearings before 
the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, S8lst Cong., 2d sess. ii, 684 pp. 
[Indexed. ] 

Department of State Appropriations for 1951: Hearings 
before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, House of Representatives, 81st Cong., 2d sess.; Part 
1. ii, pp. 517-963. 

January 1950 Economic Report of the President: Hear- 
ings before the Joint Comimttee on the Economic Report, 
Congress of tahe United States, 81st Cong., 2d sess., 
pursuant to Sec. 5 (A) of Public Law 304 (79th Congress) ; 
January 17, 18, 19, 20, 1950. iii, 297 pp. 

Proposing an Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States for the Election of President and Vice 
President. H. Rept. 1858, 81st Cong., 2d sess., To accom- 
pany S. J. Res. 2. 5 pp. 

Preparatory Commission for the International Refugee 
Organization. H. Rept. 1870, 81st Cong., 2d sess., To 
accompany H. R. 5863. 6 pp. 

Permitting Acceptance of Foreign Decorations for Par- 
ticipation in the Berlin Airlift. H. Rept. 1878, 81st Cong., 
2d sess., To accompany H. R. 6820. 3 pp. 
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THREATS TO DEMOCRACY AND ITS WAY OF LIFE 


Address by Secretary Acheson* 


Tonight, I would like to discuss with you the 
thing that is most important to all of us: the 
well-being and happiness and security of the 
United States. 

I ask you to put aside, for the moment, all con- 
siderations that are less important, to forget all 
differences of opinion that are less than vital, and 
to consider with me this most important problem 
of the security and well-being of our country. 

We are faced with a threat—in all sober truth 
I say this—we are faced with a threat not only 
to our country but also to the civilization in which 
we live and to the whole physical environment in 
which that civilization can exist. This threat is 
the principal problem that confronts the whole 
United States in the world today. 

To understand this threat to our country and 
our civilization, we have to go back 200 years and 
examine the ideas on which the United States was 
founded. We could go back more than 2,000 
years, to the very beginning of Western civiliza- 
tion. For more than 2,000 years, the ideas we 
inherited, and live by today, have been fought 
over, have been suppressed, and have been reborn 
in the minds of men. 

The adventurous people who settled the eastern 
shores of North America in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries brought with them certain 
ideas which had come down to them through the 
whole stormy history of civilization. The first 
of those ideas was freedom—freedom of the mind 
and spirit, the most dynamic and adventurous 
idea ever to seize the mind of man. It drove 
men—and it continues to drive men—to inquire 


* Delivered before the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, Washington, D.C., Apr. 22, 1950, and released to 
the press on the same date, 
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into the relation between man and God; to study 
the nature of the universe; to explore the purpose 
of human society. 

Every thought we have in our minds, every re- 
lationship we have in our private lives, every insti- 
tution under which we live, all of modern science 
has been moulded, and in many cases created, by 
the exercise of the freedom of the human mind. 

The second principle on which this country was 
built is the idea of diversity. If you have free- 
dom of the mind, you are bound to have diversity, 
and you are bound to welcome it. We welcome 
people who think differently from ourselves. We 
welcome people with new ideas. We will not be 
chained to ideas of the past. We resist conform- 
ity. We refuse to be crammed into a single nar- 
row pattern. 

These ideas, freedom and diversity, have sur- 
vived and flourished here in the United States 
because we accept and practice a third idea—and 
that is tolerance. We say, and we believe, “My 
freedom, my right to be different, depends on 
yours. I can be free only to the extent that you 
are free too.” 

The only limitation we put upon the exercise of 
freedom is that each of us must use it so that others 
can have the same right. I must exercise my free- 
dom in such a way that it does not interfere with 
your freedom. 

So it is these great concepts that have under- 
lain the whole development of our civilization, not 
as mere abstract thoughts but as the very life 
blood, the dynamic push, which has created the 
civilization we know. 

The threat we are facing is to these great con- 
cepts. It comes from a system which denies every 
premise we hold valid. 
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Soviet communism does not permit diversity of 
ideas. Freedom, this doctrine says, is an evil 
thing. It says that people who exercise freedom 
of thought, people who dare to depart from the 
doctrine laid down in the Kremlin in Moscow 
are criminals. It puts such people behind bars, 
or it puts them to death. 

Now this threat of Soviet communism would 
be serious enough if it were just the old idea of 
tyranny that was challenging our idea of freedom. 
It is that, but it is infinitely more than that. 

This fanatical doctrine dominates one of the 
great states in this world, a state which, with its 
satellites, controls the lives of hundreds of millions 
of people, and which today possesses the largest 
military establishment in existence. 

That would be serious enough. But, it is even 
more serious than that, because those who hold 
and practice this doctrine pick out our country as 
the principal target of their attack. From their 
point of view they pick it out rightly. It is our 
country, with its belief in freedom and tolerance, 
its great productive power, its tremendous vital- 
ity, which stands between the Kremlin and do- 
minion over the entire world. We must not forget 
that it is we, the American people, who have been 
picked out as the principal target of the Soviet 
Communists. 

Added to all this is the fact that these people 
use the great resources of modern science, particu- 
larly those that have to do with an understanding 
of the human mind, to pervert the human mind. 
They resort to every trick, to every insidious and 
brutal device to destroy what we think is essen- 
tial—the self-respect of the individual, the integ- 
rity of his mind and spirit. 

What do we mean when we say that our country 
is the principal target of Soviet communism? We 
mean that the Soviet authorities would use, and 
gladly use, any means at their command to weaken 
and to harm us. Although, they have not thought 
it wise to use military force against us, they are 
trying other methods. One method is the attempt 
to confuse and divide the American people. 

If the United States can be confused and di- 
vided ; if it can be made to doubt the desirability 
of helping other free nations; if it can be brought 
to doubt the desirability of maintaining its own 
defenses; if we cease to be rational and resolute; 
if we can be brought to doubt one another—then 
we will be softened up. Then, we will be too 
weak to stand up to Communist thrusts in other 
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parts of the world, and too divided and confused 
to stand up to Communist infiltration at home, 
To create that situation is one of the main objec- 
tives of the people in the Kremlin. 

They have another objective, which is to pick 
off members of the free community of nations one 
by one. They do that partly to add to their power. 
But, they have another important purpose and 
that is to build up the idea that communism is in- 
evitable, that it is the “wave of the future.” 

They believe that that gives other countries a 
sense of fright and hopelessness. They think that 
if they can spread this idea of a Communist world 
closing in on us, then we will begin to get rattled, 
and some people will move in one direction and 
others will move in another direction, and the 
United States will be torn apart. 

The men in the Kremlin have another clear ob- 
jective, and that is to change the balance of pro- 
ductive power in the world. At present, that 
balance is very strongly against them, but that 
would not be so if they could get control in West- 
ern Europe and in Japan. 

So I say to you—make no mistake about it: We 
are faced with a challenge and a threat to the very 
basis of our civilization and to the very safety of 
the free world, the only kind of world in which 
that civilization can exist. 

Now, in this situation, we have a great many 
suggestions and proposals put forward by leaders 
of American life, and by citizens who are con- 
cerned—and rightly concerned—about the uneasy 
and troubled state of our world. It is a good 
thing that people are thinking about these prob- 
lems and suggesting ways to meet them. The 
only point I want to make about these proposals 
is that, while some of them are practical and 
others are not, no single proposal is the whole an- 
swer to our problems. No one of them is the 
answer because there is no one answer. There is 
no one solution to the problems I have described 
to you. There is no quick or easy way to subdue 
an evil force. There is no miracle that will make 
it disappear from the earth. 

Having recognized this truth, we need not for 
a moment be discouraged or downhearted. We 
have open to us, and we are now pursuing, many 
lines of action that will meet the challenge con- 
fronting us. May I mention six lines of action. 

Our first line of action—and this seems to me 
the basis of all the others I shall discuss—is to 
demonstrate that our own faith in freedom is a 
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burning and a fighting faith. We are children 
of freedom, We cannot be safe except in an en- 
vironment of freedom. We believe in freedom as 
fundamentally as we believe anything in this 
world. We believe in it for everyone in our coun- 
try. And, we don’t restrict this belief to freedom 
for ourselves. We believe that all people in the 
world are entitled to as much freedom, to develop 
in their own way, as we want ourselves. 

If we are clear about this, if we are full of 
passion about this, then we have in our hearts and 
minds the most dynamic and revolutionary con- 
cept in human history, and one which properly 
strikes terror to every dictator, to every tyrant 
who would attempt to regiment and depress men 
anywhere. 

Why do I put a strong belief in freedom first 
in the order of an American program of action? 
Because it is fundamental, because the second line 
of action flows from it. As the President said 
to you so forcefully on Thursday, the United 
States must, with a thousand voices and with all 
the resources of modern science, preach this doc- 
trine throughout the world. The world must hear 
what America is about, what America believes, 
what freedom is, what it has done for many, what 
it can do for all. 

We must use every means we know to com- 
municate the value of freedom to the four corners 
of the earth. Our message must go out through 
leaflets, through our free press, radio programs, 
and films, through exchange of students and 
teachers with other countries, and through a hun- 
dred other ways. And, this doctrine of freedom 
will carry conviction, because it comes not out of 
the Government alone but also out of the hearts 
and souls of the people of the United States. 
Because it is the authentic voice of America, free- 
dom will ring around the world. President Tru- 
man has told you of his plans for an expanded 
information program—a campaign of truth. I 
know we can count on your help in this, because 
the turning point in the whole information pro- 
gram dates from the action of this very Association 
just 3 years ago. 

Thirdly, it is not enough that one should have 
a faith and should make that faith articulate. It 
is also essential that we, and those who think like 
us, should have the power to make safe the area in 
which we carry that faith into action. This means 
that we must look to our defenses. It means that 
we must organize our defenses wisely and pru- 
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dently, with all the ingenuity and all the methods 
in which we are best versed to make ourselves 
strong. 

Every element of promise is present in our 
situation. We have the ingenuity; we have the 
productive power; we have the determination; we 
have the resources. But, this is not a subject on 
which I am competent to dwell at length. The 
President’s chief advisers in this field are our — 
Secretary of Defense and our service secretaries, 
in whom we can have complete faith and 
confidence. 

Fourthly, beyond faith and preachment and 
defense there lies the necessity of translating all 
of these into terms of the daily lives of hundreds 
of millions of peoples who live in this free world 
of ours. I am talking about the effort we are 
now making to help create a better material life 
for ourselves and for other people in many parts 
of the world. 

One part of this effort has to do with setting 
in operation again the great workshops of the 
free world. Since the end of the war, we have 
worked steadily at this problem and we have had 
a vast measure of success. The chimneys of these 
factories are smoking again; raw materials are 
moving into them; finished goods are moving out. 
Hundreds of millions of people see the specter 
of insecurity in their daily lives being pushed 
further back. 

Another part of this effort to develop the eco- 
nomic conditions for freedom is to help create 
new workshops, new crops, new wealth in places 
where they have not existed before. That is the 
purpose of the President’s program of technical 
assistance for underdeveloped areas, now before 
the Congress. 

As you know, there are great areas of the world 
where people are living in a state of extreme 
poverty that is almost impossible for us to 
imagine. Millions of these people are not content 
any more to accept these conditions of poverty for 
themselves or their children. They are looking 
fora way out. Thatisagoodthing. The will to 
change is half the battle. But, the question is 
whether these people will choose a way out that 
leads to freedom. The question is whether they 
will move ahead in the free world with us. If we 
want them to move in the direction of freedom, 
we must help them. 

It is as simple as that—but it is tremendously 
important to the United States, to our security 
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and well-being. And so, we must put a great 
effort behind this program. 

Now while we are helping to get workshops 
going—old and new—and to get people produc- 
ing in Europe and other parts of the world, we 
have to do still another thing. And that is to 
develop a sensible system of trade to exchange the 
goods which are being and will be produced. This 
free world of ours can’t operate if people are 
cooped up within narrow national limits, if they 
are not able to move about freely and exchange 
their goods, their services, and their ideas and 
knowledge. Building up an orderly and free sys- 
tem of exchange is what we mean when we talk 
about expanding world trade. To develop a sen- 
sible system of exchange, we must push ahead 
with such things as the International Trade 
Organization, and reciprocal trade agreements. 

We are going to have to make a great national 
effort, also, to get our own trade with the rest of 
the world into balance, to get out of the situation 
where we are selling abroad much more than we 
are buying and making up the difference out of 
the pockets of American taxpayers. Nobody here 
or abroad wants that situation to continue in- 
definitely. As part of the remedy, we shall have 
to buy more from abroad, and that will demand a 
concerted national effort. 

The fifth line of action is in the political field. 
In this political field, we have so far only 
scratched the surface of what can be done to bring 
the free world closer together, to make it stronger 
and more secure and more effective. 

There are many ways of organizing the free 
world for common action and many different 
opinions on how it should be done. But, I think 
it is important in this hour of danger to concen- 
trate our minds and our energies on using the 
machinery we have at hand, on expanding it, and 
making it work. When you look over the field, 
you will see that we now have created a great deal 
of good machinery. 

There is the whole machinery of the United 
Nations which we are continually learning to use 
more effectively. Within the framework of the 
United Nations, we have other machinery, like 
the North Atlantic Treaty, and the Organization 
of American States. 

The free nations of Europe have banded to- 
gether in the Council of Europe, in the Marshall 
Plan organization, and in a smaller group known 
as Western Union. We can work with all of 
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these organizations. We can use whichever is 
best suited to accomplish a particular purpose. 
What we need to do is to expand the machinery 
we have, to improve it, to use it with boldness and 
imagination, and, where necessary, to supplement 
it with new machinery. 

Now, our program of action would not be com- 
plete if I did not go on to a sixth field, and that 
is the area of our relations with the Soviet Union 
and the countries that have fallen under Commu- 
nist control. In this field, as in our relations with 
the free nations, we have the machinery of nego- 
tiation at hand. In the United Nations we have 
a dozen or more conference tables, at which our 
differences could be thrashed out, where unfor- 
tunately the Soviet chair stands empty at the pres- 
ent time. We shall go on trying to find a common 
ground for agreement, not perfect or eternal agree- 
ment, but, at least, a better arrangement for living 
together in greater safety. 

But, one thing is clear. There can be no agree- 
ment, there can be no approach to agreement unless 
one idea is done away with, and that is the idea 
of aggression. And that word “aggression” in- 
cludes not only military attack, but propaganda 
warfare and the secret undermining of free coun- 
tries from within. 

We do not propose to subvert the Soviet Union. 
We shall not attempt to undermine Soviet inde- 
pendence. And, we are just as determined that 
communism shall not by hook or crook or trickery 
undermine our country or any other free country 
that desires to maintain its freedom. That real 
and present threat of aggression stands in the way 
of every attempt at understanding with the Soviet 
Union. For it has been wisely said that there can 
be no greater disagreement than when someone 
wants to eliminate your existence altogether. 

If, as, and when that idea of aggression, by one 
means or another, can be ruled out of our relations 
with the Soviet Union, then the greatest single 
obstacle to agreement will be out of the way. As 
the results of our actions become clear and the free 
world becomes stronger, it will, I believe, become 
progressively easier to get agreements with the 
Soviet Union. 

These, then, are the main lines of action by the 
Government and people of the United States in 
dealing with their present danger. Now, you may 
be thinking, “Well, that’s the story.” But that is 
only the beginning of the story. 

On several occasions lately, I have used the 
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phrase “total diplomacy” to describe a method of 
dealing with our problems. Let me explain again 
what I mean by “total diplomacy.” 

I mean, first, that there is no longer any differ- 
ence between foreign questions and domestic ques- 
tions. They are all parts of the same question. 
When we consider any matter, whether it is the 
size of the budget or the amount of taxes we pay, 
or the regulation of our commerce, or the regula- 
tion of immigration, or military policy, or foreign 
aid, it is all part of the same thing. 

Every one of these things is a part of the prob- 
lem of our national safety, and every part of the 
problem is serious. 

All the problems of the United States are related 
to the problem of preserving its existence as the 
kind of a country which we know and love. 

When we understand this fact of the wholeness 
of our problem then we must go further and act on 
our understanding. 

In the last few years, the President has devel- 
oped methods by which all parts of the executive 
branch of the Government can be pulled together 
on all questions in the light of this total problem. 
Under the President’s leadership—the State De- 
partment, the Treasury Department, the Defense 
Establishment, Agriculture, Labor, and all the 
others—have been brought into focus on the great 
problem of our national security. 

There must also be a close working together not 
only between the Congress and the Executive but 
also between both parties in the Congress and the 
Executive. 

That does not mean that a strong opposition is 
not essential. It is. Our two-party system is in- 
herent in our form of government. There is 
plenty of room for difference of opinion as to 
how this or that should be done. There is room 
for views strongly held and wisely debated. There 
is room for criticism. But, there is also room for 
a final consensus of opinion. We must work to- 
ward consensus of opinion; we must broaden the 
area of agreement so that the Congress and the 
Executive—both parties of the Congress and the 
Executive—will view every problem and deal with 
every problem as part of the total problem. 

What makes this possible is a common loyalty 
to our democratic institutions. We cannot use 
position or influence for the purpose of getting 
some personal or some partisan advantage with- 
out being disloyal to the institution of democratic 
government. 
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But, more than the institution of democratic 
government is at stake. The threat, as I have 
said, is to our civilization, and each of us is a 
bearer of that civilization. And, therefore, each 
of us has a part to play in this total diplomacy. 

Today, the whole United States is acting before 
the world as its own representative. In the old 
days, relations between countries were carried on 
by diplomats. In the old days, a man who held 
my office used to write out in beautiful script in- 
structions to a minister who represented the 
United States abroad in London, or Paris, or, 
Brussels, or Peking. And, those instructions 
where put on a sailing ship, and they took weeks 
to cross the ocean. And, the American Minister 
who received them put on his black knee breeches, 
and he walked to the palace or the foreign office, 
and he read what his Secretary of State in Wash- 
ington had written, and that was the United States 
speaking to some government in Europe or Asia. 

Now, all that is changed. Today, we all repre- 
sent the United States. Everything that hap- 
pens in this country can be flashed in a second to 
the uttermost reaches of the world. Today, in a 
very real sense, the United States represents itself 
tothe world. The world hears speeches which are 
made in the Congress. The world hears what is 
said over our radio. The world reads what is 
said in our press. If there are acts or words of 
violence, discrimination, and irresponsibility, the 
world sees and hears them. If there are acts or 
words of justice, understanding, and sober deter- 
mination, the world sees and hears them also. 

America speaks with a thousand voices. All 
the views of our labor leaders, our business leaders, 
our church leaders, our educational leaders, our 
leaders of women’s and men’s groups and clubs— 
all the things they do and say flash around the 
world. Everything that we do ‘or say enters into 
the picture of America which is seen abroad. For- 
eign nations are continually watching to see 
whether the United States is cool, whether it is 
determined, whether it is strong, whether it will 
go through with its intentions. To make up their 
minds, they look at everything which is happening 
in the whole country. 

What will the world see? The thought that I 
want to leave with you is that each of us bears a 
measure of responsibility for the answer. Each 
one of us can make our country seen as it truly 
is—determined to do its part to carry the free 
world forward to strength and security. 
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Making the Point 4 Program Work 


by Leslie A. Wheeler 
Director, Interim Office for Technical Assistance? 


Considerably more than a year has elapsed since 
President Truman, in his inaugural address, enun- 
ciated his now famous Point 4. While the neces- 
sary legislative authorization and appropriations 
have not yet been approved by the Congress, a 
great deal of constructive planning has been done 
in the Department of State in consultation with 
other agencies of the Government and with interna- 
tional organizations which should make it possible 
to get the program promptly underway on July 1. 


House and Senate Versions 


I should like to indicate some of the problems 
that will have to be overcome in the successful 
implementation of Point 4 and also to give some 
idea of the results that may be poate Before 
doing this, however, I think it will be useful to 
indicate briefly the present legislative situation. 
The House of Representatives has passed as a part 
of an omnibus foreign aid bill an authorization 
for Point 4, and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee reported favorably and unanimously 
another version of such an authorization. It is 
important to note the main differences and similar- 
ities in these two versions. 


DIFFERENCES 
The main differences between the two bills may 
be listed as follows: 


1. The House bill provides an authorization for 
the first year’s operations of 25 million dollars. 

The Senate bill authorizes 45 million dollars, 
which was the amount recommended by the Ad- 
ministration. 

2. The House bill lays down certain policies and 
makes certain findings of fact in regard to the 


* Address made before the Conference on Point 4 of the 
Institute for Inter-American Affairs of the University 
of Delaware, Newark, Del. on Apr. 10, 1950, and released 
to the press on the same date. 
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stimulation of private capital investment in under- 
developed countries. 

The Senate bill omits all reference to private 
investment and is confined strictly to authoriza- 
tion for the transfer of technical knowledge and 
skills to underdeveloped countries. 

3. The House bill provides for a public advisory 
board to advise the President on the operations of 
the program. 

The Senate bill contains no reference to such a 
board. 

4. The House bill contains no stipulation as to 
termination of the legislation. 

The Senate bill limits the authorization to 5 
years unless specifically renewed by the Congress. 


SIMILARITIES 


These are the principal differences. There are, 
however, important similarities: 


1. Both bills declare it to be the policy of the 
United States to aid the people of economically 
underdeveloped countries to develop their re- 
sources and improve their living conditions by an 
exchange of technical knowledge and skills. 

2. Both bills provide that the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies and the Organization 
of American States may be used in achieving the 
purposes of the legislation. 

3. Both bills authorize bilateral technical coop- 
eration programs between the United States and 
individual foreign countries to be carried out un- 
der the auspices of appropriate United States Gov- 
ernment agencies and with the participation of 
private agencies and persons. 

4. Both bills stipulate certain criteria to be con- 
sidered by the President in making assistance 
available to individual countries through bilateral 
programs such as, for instance, the payment by 
the other countries of fair shares of the cost, and 
“9 provision of necessary information and pub- 

icity. 

5. Both bills provide for the appointment by the 
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President of an administrator to be responsible 
for planning, implementing, and managing the 

rogram authorized by the legislation—but leaves 
it open as to whether or not the administrator will 
be located in an existing agency. At the same 
time, both bills specifically authorize the President 
to exercise any power or authority conferred on 
him by the legislation through the Secretary of 
State or through any other officer or employee of 
the United States Government. 


While the Senate bill still has to be passed upon 
by that body and the resulting Senate and House 
versions will have to be reconciled in conference 
and actual appropriations ney, granted, 
the probability is that a Point 4 Program will be 
able actually to get under way on July 1. 


Problems To Be Met 


On the basis of this assumption, I should like to 
point out what seem to me to be the principal prob- 
lems that will be encountered in the successful 
carrying out of this legislation. 


COORDINATING THE PROGRAM 


First of all, it has been noted that technical co- 
operation will be carried out both through the 

nited Nations and its organizations and through 
bilateral United States projects. It is not possible 
to say, at this moment, to what extent one channel 
will be used as compared with the other. It may 
be pointed out, however, that a special interna- 
tional conference has been called by the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations for the middle of 
May at which time countries will be invited to 
ade their contributions to a special fund which 
will be used by the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies to carry out their part of this pro- 

am. In this connection, it may also be noted that 
it has already been decided that the proportions of 
the first 10 million dollars contributed to this spe- 
cial fund have already been determined; namely, 
29 percent to the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion ; 23 percent to the United Nations Secretariat; 
22 percent to the World Health Organization; 14 
percent to the United Nations Educational, Cul- 
tural and Scientific Organization; 11 percent to 
the International Labor Organization; and 1 per- 
cent to the International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation. It is of interest in this connection also to 
note that in the planning that has been done by the 
Department of State and other Government agen- 
cies with respect to bilateral programs that the 
proportional emphasis runs very much the same 
as is indicated by these United Nations percent- 
ages; namely, that assistance in agriculture, 
health, and education will be given high priority. 

Naturally, the existence of these two sets of pro- 
grams through the United Nations and through 
United States bilateral arrangements raise im- 
portant questions of coordination. It may turn 
out that this problem is smaller than appears on 
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the surface because it must be remembered that 
both the United Nations and the United States 
programs will be based on actual requests from 
individual countries. In other words, the coun- 
tries themselves have the option of deciding 
whether they want the work done through the 
United Nations organizations or through the 
United States. Furthermore, with actual experi- 
ence it may turn out that certain types of activi- 
ties will be found more suitable for the United 
Nations while others may be found more suitable 
for bilateral projects. In that case, certain cri- 
teria can be established which will be valuable 
in avoiding duplication and achieving coordina- 
tion. Another point to be remembered in this 
connection is that the United States participates 
actively in the planning of work in each of the 
United Nations organizations. Another possible 
point of coordination will be through the Ameri- 
can Embassies in each of the countries. They will 
be able to give advice as to the interests of the 
countries themselves in particular kinds of work. 
While on this point it may be worth mentioning 
that there is also a problem of coordination within 
the United Nations organizations themselves and 
within the United States agencies that will be con- 
cerned with this program. Probably the most 
hopeful thing that can be said about this whole 
question of coordination is that there is good will 
on both sides. That is to say, in both the United 
Nations and in the United States agencies con- 
cerned with the problem, there is a desire to work 
out the vast arrangements possible for achieving 
the results desired. 


RESOURCES AND PERSONNEL 


A second general problem will be concerned 
with the effective tapping of the technical re- 
sources within the United States for the bilateral 
operations. It is planned that both nongovern- 
mental and governmental resources will be called 
upon. Indeed, it is not possible to visualize a 
successful operation of the bilateral program with- 
out drawing upon both governmental and non- 
governmental institutions and personnel. It is 
probable, however, that the responsibility for 
mobilizing such resources and personnel will be 
divided between the various United States Gov- 
ernment agencies which have the subject-matter 
responsibility. For example, the United States 
Department of Agriculture may be called upon to 
carry out bilateral agricultural projects with the 
understanding that it may call upon agricultural 
colleges and technical agricultural institutions for 
assistance. It might, in certain instances, con- 
tract with other agencies and institutions to get 
a better job done in a particular country. 

Finally, there is the general problem of recruit- 
ing capable and effective personnel. This means 
individuals possessing not only the necessary tech- 
nical competence but the personal qualifications 
necessary for doing this kind of work in the for- 
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eign field. This will be the principal problem 
that will have to be met by both the United Na- 
tions and United States agencies. From the point 
of view of this general problem, it would appear 
that the United Nations se a certain advantage in 
view of the fact that it will be in a position to 
draw upon experts from all parts of the world, 
while United States bilateral operations will rely 
predominantly, if not entirely, on United States 
citizens. On the other hand, the United States bi- 
lateral operations may be benefited by the fact 
that there is a tremendous variety of technical 
expertness in United States Government and 
United States private organizations which can be 
drawn upon for such bilateral projects. 


BILATERAL EXAMPLES 


So much for a brief survey of the principal prob- 
lems that are likely to be encountered. I should 
like now to turn to a discussion of the kind of 
results that may be expected in the carrying out 
of this program. Fortunately, this is not entirely 
a matter of uesswork. The United States Gov- 
ernment has had considerable experience in Latin 
America with bilateral technical cooperation proj: 
ects which gives us a very good idea of the kind 
of results that can be obtained. 

Mexican Corn Commission—I should like to 
start first with a project with which I happen to 
be most familiar. And one which, incidentally, 
does not involve directly either the United States 
Government or the United Nations. This is a 
cooperative project between the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation and the Mexican Department of Agricul- 
ture for the selection and breeding of better seed 
corn with special emphasis on hybrid seed. This 
project has been going on in Mexico for 8 or 9 
years. It has involved a tremendous amount of 
work in the field of seed selection and breeding. 
It has achieved practical results in producing 
seed that yields substantially more per acre than 
the indigenous varieties. It has also involved the 
establishment of a new governmental organization 
in Mexico—the Comision del Maiz or Corn Com- 
mission—which has the responsibility for distrib- 
uting to the farmers the seed which has been 
produced by the technicians of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. Technicians are also working on im- 
proved seed for wheat and beans and are well on 
the way to the development of a first-class agri- 
cultural experiment station associated with the 
principal agricultural college of Mexico. At pres- 
ent, farmers throughout the higher zones in Mexico 
are beginning to receive and to use these improved 
seeds, and definite results are appearing in the 
form of much higher yields. Beyond that I think 
it is significant that the Corn Commission is mak- 
ing an effective start toward the development in 
Mexico of an agricultural extension service, be- 
cause the work done by the Commission deals not 
only with distribution of seed but also gives farm- 
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ers advice as to cultural practices and as to disease 
and pest control. 

Sanitation for Chile-—An excellent example of 
wholly bilateral technical cooperation with an- 
other government is the sanitation work carried 
on by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs in 
South America. A good water supply and sani- 
tary sewage system are, of course, particularly 
important for sound health and human efficiency. 
Yet, even in North Santiago, Chile, a section of 
the city with 200,000 people has been without 
adequate sanitation. Most of those in this section 
are workers who have suffered from disease and 
malnutrition. 

In 1944, the Institute and the Chilean Depart- 
ment of Public Works began to construct a — 
system here. The total cost of the project will 
some 60 million pesos, more than half furnished 
by the Chilean Government. It will involve about 
144 miles of sewers with 27 miles of house connec- 
tions. It is being built in four sections. When 
completed it will not only improve living condi- 
tions of the people but will also redeem a large 
area for industrial purposes, as well as reclaim 
100,000 acres for gardens and vegetable growing 
which contamination of the irrigation water has 
hitherto made worthless. 

Incidentally, upon completion of one of the sys- 
tem’s sections not long ago, the people arranged a 
popular demonstration without consulting their 
own government or our Embassy. They erected 
a stone monument with a marble inset explaining 
their debt to the United States. A demonstrative 
crowd then held an impressive ceremony at which 
military bands played and a large Chilean choir 
sang the Siar Spangled Banner in perfect English. 
In other words, these people understood the en 
fits which can be obtained when democratic nations 
work together. 

Cuban Agriculture —Turning again to the field 
of agriculture, an excellent example of effective 
technical cooperation is found in the work started 
7 years ago in a cooperative project between the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the 
Government of Cuba to develop a new fiber which 
could be used as a substitute for jute in the manu- 
facture of bagging. 

The fiber is called kenaf. In the beginning, the 
work was done very largely by two technicians 
sent to Cuba by the Department of Agriculture 
together with the assistants assigned by the Cuban 
Government, but, over the 7 years, the project has 
attracted the attention aaa cooperation of an 
American machinery manufacturer, a trade asso- 
ciation, and the University of Florida. All of 
these working together have achieved practical 
results. Last year, several commercial producers 
planted about 1,000 acres of kenaf in Cuba. Since 
the kenaf growing season is the slack sugar season 
it fits very well into the Cuban economy, providing 
employment for workers in a season when they 
otherwise have little to do. The development of 
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this fiber has already spread to El Salvador on a 
commercial basis and is being tried experimen- 
tally in the Republic of Haiti. 

I could go on to describe other illustrations of 
cooperation in agricultural experiment stations, of 
cooperation in geological and mining surveys, of 
cooperation in the development of fisheries, and 
in other fields. In all of these cases, concrete and 
beneficial results have been achieved. The best 
indication of this, it seems to me, lies in the fact 
that the countries concerned have been paying a 
steadily increasing share of the expense of this 
technical work themselves. 

On the basis of this not inconsiderable experi- 
ence in Latin America, I venture to draw certain 
basic conclusions. In the first place, in order to 
achieve results of a practical nature, long-term 
effort is needed and by long-term I mean periods 
ranging upward from 2 years. In the second 
place, it is necessary, if our objective is to be 
achieved, to secure the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the governments in the countries in which techni- 
cal cooperation projects are attempted. We must 
not lose sight of the fact that the basic aim is to 
help others to help themselves. This means that 
we must work toward the development of technical 


The Proposed European Payments Union ‘ 


1. The Use of European Resources 
and Intra-European Trade 


One of the urgent problems that confronted the 
ECA at the very beginning of the Marshall Plan 
in the summer of 1948 was that of freeing trade 
among the participating countries from the many 
restrictions, especially exchange controls of vari- 
ous forms, that were strangling it. Only through 
an expanded trade could the Europeans make the 
fullest possible use of their resources by supplying 
one another with the goods and services they could 
produce. Clearly, the more use the Europeans 
could make of their own resources the more rapid 
could be the pace of recovery and the lighter would 
be the burden on the United States. 

The most severe restrictions on trade among the 
Western European countries grew out of the dol- 
lar shortage. Any European country which buys 
more from one of its neighbors than it is able to 
sell to that neighbor has to find some way of pay- 
ing for the difference. Prior to the European Re- 
covery Program, this usually meant a payment in 
gold or dollars. Practically every country was 
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and administrative competence in the citizens of 
these countries so that they can carry on the work 
after the foreign technicians leave. In this con- 
nection, the sending of trainees to the United 
States and to other more developed countries, as 
is contemplated in both the United Nations and 
United States programs, will prove very impor- 
tant. Finally, and perhaps most important of all 
it is essential to secure capable, persevering experts 
who are temperamentally suited for work in these 
underdeveloped countries and who are willing to 
work steadily and patiently in not too favorable 
environments to get their individual jobs done. 
General surveys and short-term visits of highly 
specialized experts may be very useful in getting 
particular projects started and in filling in gaps 
in technical hesehge” as they appear as the 
work develops. But the real results depend on 
steady long-term hard work of foreign technicians 
in the field. 

‘Indeed, if we get that kind of technicians, we 
will get the necessary cooperation of the govern- 
ments, and, slowly but surely, the great ideal ex- 
pressed in the fourth point of President Truman’s 
inaugural address will, in fact, be realized on a 
world-wide basis. 








reluctant to pay out dollars in order to make pur- 
chases in Europe and other soft-currency areas. 
The result was a general tendency to restrict im- 
ports by imposing exchange controls and quantita- 
tive restrictions on trade. 

For instance, Belgium has traditionally been an 
exporter of steel; Greece and Norway have to 
import it. Yet, Greece cannot sell enough olive 
oil, tobacco, and fruit to Belgium; and Norway 
cannot sell enough fish, lumber, and paper pulp to 
pay for the steel and all the other goods it wishes 
to buy in Belgium. Therefore, under the condi- 
tions prevailing at the beginning of the Marshall 
Plan, these two countries might have had to use 
their ECA aid to buy steel in the United States 
at a time when the steel could have been produced 
in Europe. Obviously, this would have increased 
the cost of the recovery program. The only other 
course that the Greeks and Norwegians might have 
followed was that of restricting the importation 
of most goods from Belgium so as to save their 
earnings of Belgian currency for such highly es- 
sential items as steel. Either way, European trade 
was stifled, European resources were not put to 
their best uses and recovery was impeded. 

Given the nature of this situation, the quickest 
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way to stimulate an expansion of European trade 
and, thus, a fuller use of European resources was 
to provide the means whereby any participating 
country could pay for the excess of its purchases 
from its neighbors over its sales to the same 
neighbors. 


2. Offshore Purchases 


The first device that was employed to accom- 
plish this purpose was to allow each participating 
country to use its ECA dollars to buy goods in 
other participating countries. To use the previous 
example, Greece and Norway would pay for as 
large a part as possible of their purchases in Bel- 
gium with their own earnings of Belgian francs. 
The balance of their purchases they would pay for 
with ECA dollars. The dollars that the Belgians 
earned from their neighbors in this fashion could 
then be used to finance imports into Belgium from 
the dollar area. In this way, these dollars were 
used twice: once to finance purchases in Belgium 
by other European countries and a second time to 
help cover Belgium’s dollar deficit. Since the dol- 
lars would otherwise have gone directly to Belgium 
for the latter purposes, there was, of course, no in- 
crease in the amount of aid required. 

Offshore purchases with ECA dollars were an 
effective emergency method of preventing the 
~ further shrinkage of European trade. But this 
method had disadvantages. The fact that ECA 
dollars could be used in this fashion led more and 
more sellers, often with the support of their gov- 
ernments, to insist on payment in dollars. In this 


way the countries tried to earn dollars from one 
another. Often prices quoted in dollar transac- 
tions were lower than the prices asked for the same 
goods by the same seller when they were sold for 


European currencies. If long continued, there- 
fore, this practice would have disrupted trade 
in Europe, even though, initially, it acted as a 
stimulant. 


3. The Intra-European Payments Plan 


In September 1948, therefore, a second and more 
effective arrangement was devised which was 
called the Intra-European Payments Plan. Its 
basic principle is simple. A part of the ECA dol- 
lar aid to each creditor country, which it needs to 
pay for its necessary imports from the dollar area, 
is given only on condition that the recipient coun- 
try extend grants-in-aid of the same aniount in its 
own currency to the other a countries 
with which it has a trade surplus. (This part of 
the aid is called conditional aid.) In this way, the 
debtor country receives a grant, which is called 
a drawing right, in the currency of each country 
with which it has a trade deficit. Stated in terms 
of the earlier example, Belgium receives ECA dol- 
lar financing (as conditional aid) to pay for goods 
and services from the United States and elsewhere 
in the dollar area on condition that it make a grant 
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of Belgium francs to Greece with which Greece 
can buy steel in Belgium. 

The Intra-European Payments Plan has made 
a major contribution toward the freeing of Euro- 
pons trade and, consequently, the better use of 

uropean resources. By financing trade deficits, 
it has removed, or weakened, the incentive of each 
country to husband its dollars, or to earn dollars 
from its neighbors, by restricting its imports from 
them. But it is based on a series of bilateral ar- 
rangements between pairs of countries. The draw- 
ing rights that Belgium gives Greece can (except 
for a small portion) be used only in Belgium. 
Greece cannot shop around and buy its steel in the 
cheapest market in Europe. Moreover, the present 
payments plan does not furnish enough stimulus 
to the individual] countries to bring their trade into 
balance. Accordingly, it is time to take a further . 
step through the creation of a European Payments 
Union which will make European currencies freely 
convertible into one another (for current as dis- 
tinguished from capital transactions) and thus 
facilitate a further dismantling of restrictions on 
trade among the participating countries. 


4. European Payments Union 


The fundamentals of the proposed Payments 
Union are similar to those of the present payments 
plan but the mechanics of the operation will be 
quite different. The Payments Union will not be 
a device for underwriting European currencies or 
protecting overvalued currencies. Its basic func- 
tion, like that of the present payments plan and 
the earlier offshore purchases, will be to provide 
the means whereby a debtor country can cover 
the deficit in its trade with its neighbors without 
having to make full payment in gold or dollars. 
Europe’s internal trade is not yet in balance. 
Some countries still have to buy more from their 
neighbors than they sell to them. These countries 
must still have help in financing their trade deficits 
if they are to feel free to eliminate trade restric- 
tions. 

The operation of the Payments Union will not 
change either the amount of aid needed, or the pur- 
— for which ECA dollars are ultimately used 

y the Europeans. The ECA dollars which are 
used to support its operations (and which corre- 
spond to the conditional aid of the Intra-European 
Payments Plan) will find their way to the countries 
that turn out to be creditors in their trade with 
the rest of Western Europe to be used by those 
countries to buy the goods and services they must 
have from the dollar area. The only difference is 
that, under the proposed amendment, assistance 
may be furnished to the participating countries 
indirectly through the Payments Union and may 
be in the form of dollars not earmarked for the 
purchase by the recipient country of particular 
goods and services. 

This new Payments Union will be an improve- 
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ment over the old Intra-European Payments Plan 
in two important respects. 

The first is that it will permit trade to be con- 
ducted within Europe on a truly multilateral basis. 
The Payments Union will be, in effect, a clearin 
house of which all the central banks of the partici- 
pating countries will be members and through 
which they will be able to settle their accounts with 
one another. Even at the present time, individual 
private transactions between the citizens of any 
two countries are offset against one another by 
their two central banks so that only a single pay- 
ment from one to the other is necessary. In the 
Payments Union this clearing house operation will 
be carried a step further. Each country’s deficits 
with some of its a will be offiset against 
its surpluses with others so that only a single net 
settlement between its central bank and the clear- 
ing house will be necessary. In this way an enor- 
mous volume of transactions can be handled with 
minimum payments between countries. 

The financing of trade deficits through the Pay- 
ments Union will also be done entirely on a multi- 
lateral basis. A country that is a debtor in its 
trade with other European countries, instead of 
receiving drawing rights consisting of fixed 
amounts of the currencies of each of its prospective 
creditors (as in the present plan), will have the 
right to draw upon the central clearing house for 
any European currency it needs to make purchases 
from its neighbors. There will, of course, be a 
limit to the total amount a country may borrow in 
all currencies. A creditor country, instead of sup- 
plying drawing rights consisting of fixed amounts 
of its own currency directly to various prospective 
debtor countries, will provide its own currency to 
the clearing house as needed, up to a stated limit. 
To refer once more to the earlier example, Greece 
will be able to choose freely whether it will draw 
on the clearing house for Belgian francs to buy 
its steel in Belgium, or in German marks to buy 
its steel in Germany, or in pounds sterling to 
buy its steel in Britain. 

n such a completely flexible system, it will be 
impossible to predict in advance the exact amount 
that any particular debtor country will need to 
obtain from the Payments Union or that any par- 
ticular creditor will aed to furnish to it. There- 
fore, it will not be possible to allocate in advance 
a definite sum of ECA conditional aid to each 
country that will be a creditor. Instead, dollars 
can be paid to the creditor country only when it 
actually has to supply its own currency to the 
clearing house. Thus neither the countries that 
will wiiteesaty receive these dollars, nor the 
amounts they will receive, nor the time during the 
year when the payments will be made, can be 
accurately foreseen. It is proposed, therefore, 
that a considerable part of the ECA funds re- 
quired for the financing of European trade deficits 
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be granted as aid to the Payments Union and, in 
effect, earned from the clearing house by the 
creditor countries. It is for this reason that the 
ECA seeks the authority to furnish a part of the 
aid to Europe next year by means of the transfer 
of dollars through a central institution of this 
character. 

The second major change and improvement in 
the new Payments Union (as compared with the 
present payments plan) is that the trade deficits 
that develop among the European countries will 
be paid for only partly with ECA aid in the man- 
ner just described. The balance will be paid for 
partly out of the dollar resources of the countries 
themselves and partly out of funds loaned to the 
Payments Union by the creditors without any 
relation to ECA aid. 

Whenever a country turns out to be a debtor— 
that is, whenever it buys more from its neighbors 
than it sells to them—it will have to meet part of 
the deficit thus incurred by the payment of its own 
gold or dollars to the Payments Union (unless its 
deficit is held within fixed limits or is of a purely 
seasonal character). Whenever a country turns 
out to be a creditor—that is, when it sells more 
to its neighbors than it buys from them—it will 
receive payment to cover this trading surplus only 
partly in gold or dollars. The balance due will 
remain simply as a debt in European currencies 


owed to the creditor country by the clearing house. 


The advantage of requiring debtors to make part 
payment in gold or dollars and creditors to finance 
a part of their exports with loans is that the Euro- 

ean countries are in this way given a strong 
incentive to bring their trade into a reasonable 
balance. The debtor’s obligation to cover a part 
of its trade deficit in hard money gives it an incen- 
tive to reduce the size of its trade deficit. Likewise 
the creditor, having to finance a part of its export 
surplus by exetnding credits will be more willing 
to import from its neighbors and thus bring its 
trade more nearly into balance. It is in this wa 
that the operation of the Payments Union will 
help to cure the disease and not merely to alleviate 
its symptoms. 

oreover, a payments union that operates in 

this manner can prepare the way for the end of 
ECA aid. By 1952 the trade surpluses and deficits 
among the European countries will have to be 
small enough to be financed entirely by a combi- 
nation of credits and gold and dollar payments 
through a central institution without the help of 
any ECA funds. The establishment of the Pay- 
ments Union is a significant step in this direction. 
After its first year of operation, it can be modified 
in such a way as to reduce its dependence on ECA 
funds. We hope that, by the end of the ERP, it 
can operate as an independent institution financed 
entirely out of European resources. 
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U.S. Closes Information Libraries in Czechoslovakia 


U.S. ASKS CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


TO CLOSE CHICAGO CONSULATE 


[Released to the press April 21] 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY ACHESON 


Our notes, together with Miss Kosmak’s affi- 
davit, speak for themselves, and I have only one 
thing to add to them: That is, to observe that so 
far as broadcasts to the Soviet orbit are concerned, 
the Voice of America and, indeed, the informa- 
tion distributed by USIE in Czechoslovakia serve 
only as the channels through which the American 
people and their Government speak to the peoples 
in that area. 

In fulfilling this mission, the Voice of America 
and USIE agencies in Czechoslovakia carry those 
news reports and editorial comments available to 
any citizen of a free country. 

If free information becomes dangerous to a 
totalitarian regime, it is not the fault of the 
United States nor of the USIE, but of the regime 
itself. The quarrel of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, therefore, is not with the Voice of America 
nor with the USIE. Its quarrel is with the truth. 


U.S. NOTES TO CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Text of a note transmitted today by the American 
Ambassador in Praha to the Czechoslovak Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs and subsequently released to the press 
in Praha. The same communication has also been trans- 
mitted to the Czechoslovak Embassy in Washington. 

The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and has the honor to refer to its note dated 
April 19, 1950 demanding that the United States 
Information Service libraries of the Embassy in 
Praha and the Consulate General in Bratislava be 
closed immediately and that the United States 
press attaché, Joseph C. Kolarek, be recalled. 

The United States Government considers the 
demand for the closing of the United States In- 


formation Service libraries and the recall of the ; 4 


United States press attaché as utterly unwarranted 
and based on demonstrably untrue charges. These 
offices of the Embassy and Consulate General have 
confined their cultural and information activities 
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to efforts to promote mutual understanding and 
friendship between the people of Czechoslovakia 
and the people of the tnited States. Such ac- 
tivities have departed in no way from the legiti- 
mate functions of diplomatic and consular estab- 
lishments in the cultural and information fields. 

The United States Government, therefore, 
strongly rejects the allegations of the Czecho- 
slovak Government made directly or indirectly 
that Mr. Kolarek, other American official repre- 
sentatives, or Czechoslovak employees were en- 
gaged in any improper activities in the pursuit 
of their duties. Mr. Kolarek concerned himself 
only with his official functions relating to press, 
information, and cultural affairs and never acted 
in any way which might be regarded as abuse 
of his diplomatic office. In view of the allegations 
of the Czechoslovak authorities, the United States 
Government can only conclude that the Czecho- 
slovak Government does not adhere to the diplo- 
matic practices normally observed by the com- 
munity of nations. 

The methods employed by the Czechoslovak au- 
thorities to obtain a pretext for this provocative 
action will themselves refute the charges before 
the judgment of world opinion. Thus, the state- 
ments of the Czechoslovak citizens, Ivan Elbl and 
Ruzena Soumarova, against the United States In- 
formation Service library in Praha were produced 
and cited by the Czechoslovak authorities only 
after these two former local employees of the 
library were arrested on April 6 and subjected to 
police pressure for 36 hours prior to their resigna- 
tion. The Czechoslovak authorities also cited the 
declarations of Lubomir Elsner and Dagmar 
Kacerovska, two other Czechoslovak citizens 
formerly employed by the library, who were con- 
against the 
Czechoslovak Republic in a so-called trial and 
sentenced to 18 and 15 years of imprisonment 
respectively. Such “confessions” as were ob- 
tained from these unfortunate victims of police 
action resulted only after they had been arrested 
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and processed for approximately one month prior 
to the trial. 

The complete worthlessness of such charges as 
are contained in these statements is demonstrated 
by the facts set forth in the affidavit of the director 
of the United States Information Service library 
at Praha, Miss Katharine Kosmak, a copy of which 
was enclosed in the Embassy’s note of April 17. 
This affidavit makes abundantly clear how the 
Czechslovak police tried to intimidate an Ameri- 
can citizen in the official employ of the Embassy 
and exploit a personal relationship in the effort 
to build a propaganda case, by any means whatso- 
ever, against the United States Information 
Service and the Embassy. This affidavit reveals 
the hollowness of these charges and the improper 
conduct of the Czechoslovak police. 

The note of the Ministry asserts that the United 
States Information Service libraries have func- 
tioned without legal title. The United States 
Government does not accept this unusual concep- 
tion of international relations. The United States 
Information Service libraries of the Embassy in 
Praha and the Consulate General in Bratislava 
were established in Czechoslovakia as in other 
countries as an integral component of the official 
representation of the United States. Such cultural 
and information functions are carried on without 
special agreement as a universal element in the 
diplomatic life of nations today. 

he Czechoslovak Government never contested 
this principle until it felt obliged to seek excuses 
for its attempt, in accordance with an emerging 
pattern of procedure among the Communist-domi- 
nated countries of Eastern Europe, to isolate the 
Czechoslovak people from the outer world. The 
United States and other countries can only infer 
that the present government by its demand to close 
the libraries reveals its fear of the free exchange 
of information and the maintenance of free cul- 
tural contacts with other peoples. It is only too 
evident that the present government is moved by 
fear to impose barriers to the entry of truth from 
abroad and to the free inquiry of minds at home. 
This obvious fear of truth is not in the tradition 
of the Czechoslovak people, who have shown 
throughout their history a stubborn aversion to 
attempts at thought control. The Government 
and people of the United States are convinced that 
such efforts of the Czechoslovak Government to 
repress freedom of thought and the desire for 
impartial information will never stand the test of 
time in the modern world. 

It is, likewise, obvious that the Czechoslovak 
Government’s professions in behalf of world peace 
and mutual understanding between nations lack 
any meaning and constitute, on the contrary, a 
systematic campaign to mislead the public of 
Czechoslovakia and other countries. The United 
States Government is reluctantly obliged to con- 
clude that the Czechoslovak Government no longer 
cares whether it observes diplomatic principles and 
the convention of courtesy in international life. 
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The United States Government is obliged to 
comply with the Ministry’s demand that it close its 
information libraries in Czechoslovakia and recall 
the press attaché, Mr. Kolarek. The Czechoslo- 
vak Government must, however, expect that its 
action cannot escape serious consequences affecting 
various aspects of the relations between the two 
governments. The attitude of the Czechoslovak 
authorities compels the United States Government 
to review the scope of activities of Czechoslovak 
establishments in the United States. Since the 
Czechoslovak Government has unjustifiably in- 
sisted on the curtailment of the normal diplomatic 
and consular functions of the United States in 
Czechoslovakia it will understand the request 
made herewith, as an immediate result of that 
review, that it close its Consulate General in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, not later than May 1, 1950. 


Following is the text of a note together with the text of 
an attached affidavit transmitted on April 15, 1950, by the 
American Embassy in Praha to the Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs and released to the press today 
in Praha. The affidavit executed by Miss Katharine 
Kosmak, attaché of the Embassy and director of the 
library of the United States Information Service in Praha, 
reveals the attempt of the Czechoslovak authorities to 
exploit a private and personal relationship for their own 
political purposes and the improper conduct of the 
Czechoslovak security police in connection with the cam- 
paign to close the United States Information Service li- 
braries in Czechoslovakia: 


The American Embassy presents its compli- 
ments to the Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign 
A ffairs and has the honor to refer to the Embassy’s 
note No. 282, April 12 regarding the distribution 
by the official Czechoslovak News Agency and the 
publication on April 12 of the statement by Ivan 
Elbl, a former employee of the Embassy. 

In this connection, there is enclosed a copy of 
an affidavit executed by Miss Katharine Kosmak, 
attaché of the Embassy and director of the United 
States Information Service library, Praha. It 
will be noted from this.affidavit that the Czecho- 
slovak state security organizations have acted in a 
manner which is not only altogether improper in 
regard to a diplomatic officer of a foreign Embassy 
in Praha but in disregard of the most funda- 
mental human rights and the most elementary re- 
spect for personal relationship. 

The Embassy expects that the Ministry will 
take appropriate steps in this matter, including 
the tendering of a suitable apology to the officer 
in question. 


AFFIDAVIT OF MISS KATHARINE KOSMAK 


Ivan Elbl, an employee of the United States In- 
formation Service library, was arrested in my 
presence at 8:45 a.m., Thursday, April 6. About 
midnight the same night, he telephoned me. His 
voice sounded very strange, but he told me he was 
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all right and that he would call me again the fol- 
lowing day. 

About 2:30 p.m., Friday, April 7, Mr. Elbl 
called at my apartment. He stated that he had 
been instructed to translate for me a statement 
which he had signed and to ask me two questions. 
The statement was essentially the same as that 
made public on April 12 except that it included 
a definition of my own aims and actions as li- 
brarian which was in itself accurate. Elbl told 
me that presumably because I was not considered a 
“spy” by the police they were giving me the privi- 
lege of hearing the statement before publication 
and of deciding whether or not I wished to be left 
out of it entirely. To this I replied I would like 
to have the references to me omitted from the 
statement because they implied a conflict between 
Joseph C. Kolarek and me which does not exist. 

Elbl then referred to the fact that he had asked 
me to marry him and said that he had been in- 
structed to bring back a statement of my own 
as to whether, after the publication of his public 
letter, I would still marry him. To this I replied 
that my personal feeling for him remained un- 
changed but if I married him now or at any time 
I would do so on my own terms. 

Elbl left my apartment about four o’clock. 
About 9:30 the same evening he called at my 
apartment again, accompanied by two gentlemen 
mt I was given to understand were agents of 
the Czechoslovak state security organs. These 
men, during a long conversation which followed, 
said the message I had given Elbl to bring back to 
them was unrealistic; that I must know that if 
Elbl married me they would never let him leave 
the country legally and would see that he did not 
leave legally. By indirection they attempted to 
persuade me to marry Elbl, renounce my Amer- 
ican citizenship, and live in Czechoslovakia. 
They also made veiled references to disciplinary 
action which would undoubtedly be taken against 
me by the American Government. 

Although I bitterly resented this open use of 
fear and threats to attempt to utilize personal 
human relationship for political purposes, I did 
not trust myself to make a full statement of my 
views at the time because of my sympathy for 
Elbl’s situation and because of my understandably 
emotional state of mind. The essence of my re- 
plies to the Czechoslovak security organization 
agents was, therefore, to the effect that, in my 
country, — immediately concerned in mar- 
riage make the decision, and I, therefore, wished 
to be allowed to come to an understanding with 
Elbl between ourselves and at leisure. 

Since the interview, I have had no further 
approaches from the security agents. . 

As I will not be intimidated by threats of what- 
ever character to my personal reputation, or 
threats to my personal happiness, into allowing 
these activities to be falsified or betrayed, I make 
this affidavit in order to clarify the situation and 
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specifically to expose the efforts of representa- 
tives of the Czechoslovak Government to utilize a 
personal oe for the purpose of forcin 
me to misrepresent the objectives and activities o 


the United States Information Service in Praha. 


Filing for Settlement of 
Property Claims in Germany 


[Released to the press April 18] 


The Department of State announced today that 
the Office of the United States High Commissioner 
for Germany has requested that all persons and 
organizations with claims for the restitution of 
identifiable property under Military Government 
Law No. 59 should address all correspondence, 
either on queries or for new information, to the 
individual German Land Restitution Agency han- 
dling the case in order to expedite settlement of 
their claims. ; 

The Central Filing Agency at Bad Nauheim, 
which was opened in December 1947 to receive 
claims for restitution from individuals who were 
deprived of their property for racial, religious, 
or political reasons, has received and processed 
more than 220,000 petitions, 105,000 reports, and 
more than 100,000 pieces of mail. Notwithstand- 
ing that the United States Zone Restitution Law 
set a deadline of December 31, 1948, for the filing 
of claims, the Central Filing Agency has con- 
tinued to receive from all parts of the world cor- 
respondence containing new petitions, new infor- 
mation to support pending petitions, and inquiries 
seeking advice on property. 

Law No. 3 of the United States High Commis- 
sioner for Germany (Amendment No. 4 to Military 
Government Law No. 59) provided that after Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950, the Central Filing Agency shall 
no longer process or analyze correspondence. Cor- 
respondence received by the Central Filing Agency 
after that date which indicates on its face a 
clear relationship to a pending petition will be 
forwarded to the appropriate Land Restitution 
Agency. The full text of Law No. 3 amending 
Military Government Law No. 59 has been re- 

rinted in the Federal Register, volume 15, num- 
er 53, March 18, 1950. 

Correspondence not indicating on its face such 
relationship, which in the opinion of the Central 
Filing Agency may be relevant to the General 
Claims Laws of the several Laender, will be for- 
warded to the Bayrisches Landesentschaedigung- 
samt in Munich. 

The amendment is not operative in Berlin, where 
petitions may be filed until June 30, 1950. 

The Central Filing Agency will continue to op- 
erate, under American supervision, as a perma- 
nent archives group with a small staff. 
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Developments in Proposed Revision 
of the Montreux Convention 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press April 21] 


Mr. McDermott tells me that a number of you 
have asked for comment on the demand made by 
the newspaper Red Fleet, the organ of the Soviet 
Navy Ministry, that the Montreux Convention of 
1936 be revised. 

The Department does not know of any formal 
proposals made by the Soviet Union for the revi- 
sion of the Montreux Convention subsequent to 
the exchange of views which took place in 1946 
between the Turkish and Soviet Governments. I, 
therefore, do not think that I should comment on 
the observations of Red Fleet. However, it may 
be of interest to you to summarize briefly the more 
important developments that have occurred in 
connection with this problem since the conclusion 
of World War IT: 

In a note of November 2, 1945, to the Turkish 
Government, this Government called attention to 
the agreement between the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union at Potsdam to the 
effect that the Montreux Convention required revi- 
sion and that the matter should be the subject of 
direct conversations between each of the three gov- 
ernments and the Turkish Government. It set 
forth the following ee as a basis for an 
equitable solution of the question of the Straits: 


1. The Straits to be opened to the merchant 
vessels of all nations at all times. 

2. The Straits to be opened to the transit of the 
warships of Black Sea powers at all times. 

3. Save for an agreed limited tonnage in time of 
peace, passage through the Straits to be denied to 
the warships of non-Black Sea powers at all times 
except with the specific consent of the Black Sea 
powers or except when acting under the authority 
of the United Nations. 

4, Certain changes to modernize the Montreux 
Convention. 


The Turkish Government accepted this note as 
a basis of discussion, and the British Government 
also indicated that it was agreeable to the Ameri- 
can proposals. 

In 1946, the Soviet Government proposed to the 
Turkish Government a “new regime” for the 
Straits, setting forth, in addition to three princi- 
sae which were in general agreement with the 

rst three principles of this Government’s note, 
the principles that the establishment of a regime 
of the Straits should come under the competence 
of Turkey and other Black Sea powers and that 
a joint Turko-Soviet system for defense of the 
Straits should be organized. 

The Turkish Government informed the Soviet 
Government that it was unwilling to accept these 
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latter two principles and considered as incom- 
patible with its sovereignty and security the pro- 
posal for joint Turko-Soviet defense of the Straits. 

The United States, in a note to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment on August 19, 1946, also expressed the 
view that the establishment of a regime of the 
Straits was not the exclusive concern of the Black 
Sea powers and declared that Turkey should re- 
main primarily responsible for the defense of the 
Straits. 

In a second exchange of notes with the Soviet 
Government in October 1946, the Turkish Govern- 
ment expressed doubt as to the usefulness and 
advisability of a continued exchange of views by 
correspondence and declared its readiness to attend 
a conference for revision of the Straits Convention 
at which representatives of the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Great Britain, France, and signa- 
tories of the Montreux Convention, with the ex- 
ception of Japan, would attend. The British and 
American Governments have likewise expressed 
their willingness to participate in such a confer- 
ence. There the matter stands. 


House Resolution on Return 
of Greek Children Praised 


Letter From the President 
to the Speaker of the House 


[Released to the press by the White House April 19] 


April 18, 1950 


My pear Mr. Speaker: I fully share the con- 
cern of the House of Representatives for the 
thousands of children removed from Greece to 
eastern Europe by the Communist guerrilla forces, 
and I welcome the adoption of House Resolution 
514 of March 22, 1950, calling for the speedy 
return of these children to their homes and 
homeland. 

The rights of children and parents to share the 
protection, comradeship and beneficent influence 
of a family home are fundamental and have been 
implicitly recognized, in the case of the Greek 
children, in two unanimous resolutions of the 
United Nations General Assembly. It is morally 
inadmissible that political considerations or tech- 
nical difficulties should be allowed to stand in the 
way of the reunion of these children with their 
parents. 

The Executive Branch of the Government has 
been persistent in its endeavors to secure effective 
compliance with the United Nations resolutions in 
this case. These efforts will not be relaxed until 
the Greek children are back in their homes. 

Very sincerely yours, 


Harry S. TruMAN 
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U.S. Praised for Work 
in Repatriating Greek Children 


[Released to the press April 12] 


The following is an exchange of correspondence between 
the Apostolic Delegate, A. G. Cicognani, Archbishop of 
Laodicea, and Secretary of State Acheson regarding the 
Greek children in Eastern Europe. 


February 17, 1950 

My Dear Mr. Acueson: I have been directed by 
the Acting Secretary of State of the Holy See to 
express to the Government of the United States 
the profound appreciation of the Holy See for the 
work accomplished by the United States in regard 
to the question of the Greek children taken from 
their families by the Communist guerrilla soldiers 
in Greece. 

Unfortunately the deliberations of the United 
Nations on more than one occasion during 1948 
and 1949 in regard to this question have not yet 
attained any practical result, unless perhaps that 
of arousing the human and Christian conscience 
of the world to the gravity of the situation. 

The Holy Father has taken occasion repeatedly 
in past public discourses to allude to the sufferings 
of innumerable Greek families on this account, 
and His Holiness has also taken measures to render 
assistance to the children of that nation. The 
Supreme Pontiff has been deeply gratified by the 
noble efforts of the representatives of various Gov- 
ernments to the United Nations for the return of 
these children to their families as required in 
justice. 

It is the hope of His Holiness that this sad 
problem will continue to be treated as one of im- 
portance and actuality by interested Governments, 
and no opportunity or means useful to the attain- 
ment of the noble purpose will be overlooked. 

With sentiments of highest consideration and 
kind personal regards, I remain 

Your very sincerely, 


A. G. CIicoGNant 


April 5, 1950 
My Dear Arcuetsuop: I was most appreciative 
of your letter of February 17, 1950, concerning the 
plight of the thousands of children removed from 
Greece to the countries of eastern Europe during 
the course of the recent Greek guerrilla warfare. 
As you know, the President has pledged the 
utmost support of this Government to the efforts 
of the United Nations and the international Red 
Cross agencies to bring about the repatriation of 
these children to their homes. A_ resolution 
adopted by the House of Representatives on March 
22 expressed the deep interest of that body in this 
question. 
The prolonged delay by the receiving countries 
in giving effect to the two resolutions of the United 
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Nations General Assembly, which they supported 
and which called for the children’s repatriation, 
is a matter of concern to this Government. As 
you are perhaps aware, invitations were recently 
extended to the national Red Cross societies of 
Greece and the receiving countries to discuss the 
problem at international Red Cross headquarters 
at Geneva, but none of these societies, except that 
of Greece, accepted the invitation or was present 
at the meeting. Equally disturbing are the fre- 
quent statements in the controlled press of the 
eastern European countries that the children will 
not be returned to Greece except under certain 
political conditions and for specific political 
purposes. 

This Government will, nevertheless, continue 
to insist that the reunion of these thousands of 
children with their families is solely a humani- 
tarian objective which must not be obscured or 
delayed by political issues or technicalities. 

I am confident that the high moral authority 
which His Holiness is bringing to this cause will be 
most helpful in the circumstances. 

Sincerely yours, 


Dean ACHESON 


April 7, 1950 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: I wish gratefully to 
acknowledge your kind letter of April 5th, in 
reference to the plight of children removed from 
Greece to Eastern European countries during the 
recent guerrilla warfare. 

It is most gratifying to learn of the continued 
interest of the Government of the United States in 
this humanitarian problem, and it will be a pleas- 
ure for me to inform accordingly the Secretariat 
of State of His Holiness. 

With sentiments of highest consideration and 
kind personal regards, I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 


A. G. Cicognani 


Visit of Paraguayan Lawyer 


Manuel Gill Morlis, Paraguayan lawyer, who 
is president of the Rotary Club of Asuncién, Para- 
guay, and alternate on the Governing Board of the 
Centro Cultural Paraguayo-Americano, arrived 
in the United States, on April 3, 1950, as the re- 
cipient of a grant-in-aid from the Department of 
State under the program of exchange of persons. 

Mr. Morlis is in the United States to study Ro- 
tary Clubs and similar civic and cultural organi- 
zations and to confer with leaders in these 
organizations. 
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The ITO Charter—A Code of Fair Trade Practices 


Statement by Secretary Acheson* 


You have before you the question of United 
States membership in the proposed International 
Trade Organization. The purpose of the pro- 
posed Organization is to promote international 
trade. The charter of the Organization estab- 
lishes, for the first time, a comprehensive code of 
international fair trade practices. The Organi- 
zation, to be established within the United Nations 
structure, will provide a forum where nations can 
bring their trade grievances and settle their trade 
problems. 

The code of fair trade practices set forth in the 
charter is a code designed to help achieve an in- 
ternational trading system in which traders may 
buy and sell where they please—the system econo- 
mists call “multilateral trade’—the system under 
which private enterprise and free competition has 
the best change to prosper. 


Origin of the Charter 


This alinement with basic United States prin- 
ciples did not just happen. The United States 
took the lead in urging the United Nations to bring 
together representatives of 54 nations to work out 
an agreed charter. We provided the original doc- 
ument which they used as the basis of their de- 
liberations. We did this because we believed that 
the world would not achieve economic recovery 
and world peace unless the unhealthy and chaotic 
conditions of international trade, resulting from 
two world wars and a serious depression, could be 
improved. It was clear that the growth of all 
sorts of new devices to restrict and channel trade 
would continue unabated if each country tried to 
solve its economic problems at the expense of 
others. Only by joint effort by many countries, 
could we hope to alter the trend toward diminish- 
ing trade and bilateralism. 

The United States is the leading exponent of 


*Made before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Apr. 19, 1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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free enterprise and free competition. The United 
States is a leading advocate of the advantages of 
multilateral trade. The United States believes 
in the cooperative approach to the settlement of 
international problems. 


ITO as a Test of Leadership 


It is not enough to believe and to advocate. 
American leadership in world affairs has always 
depended on our willingness to translate belief 
into action, to practice what we preach. In a 
real and practical way, American action with re- 
spect to the International Trade Organization is a 
test of our leadership. It is a demonstration not 
only to ourselves but to all other free peoples that 
we really believe in free enterprise, competition, 
and multilateral trade. Such a practical demon- 
stration is sorely needed at this time when free- 
dom is hanging in the balance in many parts of 
the world and millions of people are hee aes in 
our direction for assurance that we really mean 
what we say. 

We have learned the bitter lesson that freedom 
is often a fragile thing—that it may wither, espe- 
cially when its roots are shallow, under the stress 
of privation and economic crisis. It is where the 
people of a free nation can see the prospect of 
achieving a fuller and more satisfying material 
existence that the institutions of freedom are most 
likely to be secure and the advocates of peace are 
most likely to hold firmly the reins of government. 

The European nations have made great strides 
toward restoration of their production and eco- 
nomic health by their own efforts and with our 
help through the European Recovery Program. 
They need to do much more. 

In the Point 4 Program, we hope to help in the 
long process of building production and bringing 
about higher standards of living in underde- 
veloped areas. 

But increase in production is not enough. 
Countries must be able to exchange the goods they 
produce for the goods of others which they need. 
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In other words, production and trade are two 
sides of the same coin, both necessary to its value. 
If the European countries are to retain the 
ues they have gained and stand on their own 
eet, they must be able to trade as freely as possi- 
ble with each other, with us, and with the rest 
of the world. 

If the underdeveloped countries are to grow in 
economic strength, they must have the greatest 
possible access to the supplies and markets of the 
rest of the world. 

If the United States is to remain strong and 
prosperous and secure, it needs a healthy and ex- 
panding export and import trade. 

If the channels of world trade are not cleared, 
the economic recovery and the economic develop- 
ment of other countries will be impeded: our own 
goods will not be able to find markets abroad; we 
will be hindered in our efforts to get many of the 
things we need or want from abroad; and eco- 
nomic frictions between nations will be generated 
as they vie with each other in the manipulation 
of restrictions on each other’s trade. 


Purpose of the Charter 


What is the purpose of this charter? What does 
it do? 

The purpose of the charter is to help expand 
international trade and, thus, to contribute to 
higher standards of living, to greater production 
and wider distribution and consumption of goods 
and services, and to economic and political stabil- 
ity throughout the world. 

It does three things. It establishes a code of 
principles to guide action in a variety of inter- 
national economic relations. It creates a mecha- 
nism, the International Trade Organization, 
within the United Nations family, to serve as a 
forum for the international consideration and so- 
lution of trade policy problems. It obligates its 
members to consult about their international trade 
policies before they act. ; 

I do not propose to describe the charter in de- 
tail. This will be done by witnesses who follow 
me. But I would like to outline its main features. 


Main Features 


The core of the charter is the chapter on Com- 
mercial Policy (chapter IV). That chapter con- 
tains the underlying principles of the document. 
The other chapters, for the most part, complement 
or qualify those central principles. These prin- 
ciples are: 


First, the familiar principle of most-favored- 
nation treatment; that is, that no country should 
give special favors to the trade of another country 
but should treat all alike (article 16). This prin- 
ciple has been an integral a of our commercial 
policy for over a quarter of a century. 

Second, the principle that countries should be 
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prepared to negotiate with each other for the selec- 
tive reduction of tariffs and for the elimination 
of tariff preferences (article 17). This _prin- 
ciple is already embodied, so far as the United 
States is concerned, in the Reciprocal Trade 
ee Act. 

hird, the principle that any barriers to trade 
or limitations on imports should be openly concen- 
trated at the customs frontier. This means that 
after imported goods cross the frontier, they 
should receive the same treatment as domestic 
goods and that tariff concessions should not be 
nullified by internal taxes or regulations which 
discriminate against imported goods (article 18 

Fourth, the principle that the “invisible tari 
of confusing and complicated customs regulations, 
often more ne tan to trade than actual tariff 
rates, should be lowered by simplification (sec- 
tion = 
Fifth, the principle that quotas should not be 
used for protective purposes but should be limited 
to use in certain specified situations and that their 
use must be subject to international control and 
scrutiny (article 20). 

These principles, if accepted and put into opera- 
tion, will greatly improve the opportunities of 
businessmen and producers of the various coun- 
tries to sell their goods to each other on a com- 
petitive basis. 


”? 


Dealing With Monopoly and Cartel 


It was apparent, however, that the commercial 
policy principles and commitments of the charter 
could not do the job alone. In certain cases, ex- 
perience has shown that monopoly and cartel 
agreements between private business groups have 
prevented competition in international trade as 
effectively as barriers imposed by governments. 
In the United States we deal with these practices 
under the antitrust laws. But until the Habana 
conference, there has never been any effort to 
establish machinery for dealing with this problem 
internationally. 

The chapter on restrictive business practices 
(chapter V) defines certain practices likely to be 
harmful and contains commitments by the mem- 
ber nations to take necessary action under their 
own laws to eliminate practices found to be in- 
jurious. I think you have already received a letter 
from the Attorney General expressing his satis- 
faction with these provisions. 

The provisions of the charter on commercial 
policy and cartels are designed to deal with situa- 
tions in which the normal competitive forces of 
the market place, if allowed to operate without 
restrictions, will usually deal satisfactorily with 
the problem. 


Special Measures in the Charter 


In one important area of international trade, 
however, special measures may be required. This 
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is the area of primary commodities where burden- 
some surpluses may develop which would create 
widespread hardship in the absence of some action 
by governments and where the normal forces of 
the market place do not operate effectively to give 
relief. In our domestic legislation, for example 
our farm program, we have recognized the special 
problems which often confront our producers of 
primary products. The charter similarly recog- 
nizes that special measures may be required for 
these products in international trade. It, there- 
fore, defines circumstances under which commod- 
ity agreements, like the wheat agreement for ex- 
ample, may be entered into between governments 
and sets up standards for such agreements, de- 
signed to guard against some undesirable features 
which have characterized such agreements in the 
past. For example, in the past such agreements 
usually were between producers only. Under the 
charter, consuming countries would have to have 
equal representation (chapter VI). 

Moreover, the charter recognizes that action to 
remove barriers to the movement of goods will be 
futile unless there are goods to move and purchas- 
ing power with which to buy them. People who 
are unemployed do not buy the products of their 
own or other countries. Countries in a primitive 
state of development do not provide substantial 
markets for the goods of other countries. Nor do 
they produce enough products for their own citi- 
zens and those of other countries to buy. There- 
fore, the charter deals with certain aspects of 
employment and economic development (chap- 
ters II and III). 

In the field of employment, chapter IT commits 
the member countries to use their best efforts ac- 
cording to their own constitutional procedures 
to achieve and maintain full and productive em- 
ployment within their borders. An example of 
the kind of action which might be taken is our 
own Employment Act of 1946. 

Chapter III of the charter gives the organiza- 
tion certain functions in the field of economic de- 
velopment and contains provisions to help the flow 
of technological information and skills and pri- 
vate capital into areas which need and can use 
them. It provides for the making of studies, the 
furnishing of information, the encouragement of 
commercial treaties. It also provides safeguards 
against certain abuses of foreign investment which 
have unhappily taken place in the past. 

These are the principal substantive provisions 
of the charter. Some changes in domestic laws 
will be required for full compliance with it. 
These changes, however, for the United States, 
are relatively few in number. 


The Character of the Charter 


In working out the charter, a fundamental 
choice had to be made at the outset as to the 
character of the document. Was it to embody a 
set of principles which the member countries would 
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like to see adopted as a long-term objective, even 
though not all of them could be fully applied under 
present conditions? Or was it to be confined to 
rules that all members could apply fully right 
away! To put it another way, was the charter 
designed to provide objectives, to set a direction 
for the future, to provide something to work 
toward, or was it to accept the premise that the 
a chaotic conditions of world trade were 
1ere to stay and just try to make the best of it? 

To state the alternatives gives the answer as 
to which should be chosen. e took the first, of 
course, and set out to draft a charter which would 
establish the rules as we would like to see them and 
would make allowance for the cases in which 
everyone agreed that the rules could not be applied 
without qualification. Those allowances, which 
are necessary for us as well as for other countries, 
are the “exceptions” about which there has been 
considerable public discussion. 

Many of the commitments of the charter, even 
under today’s economic conditions, can be im- 
mediately put into full effect. These commit- 
ments include those dealing with negotiations for 
the reduction of tariffs and elimination of pref- 
erences, the abolition of discriminatory internal 
taxes and regulations, the simplification and pub- 
lication of customs regulations, the negotiation 
and operation of commodity agreements, the limi- 
tations on cartel activties and others. 


Certain Qualifications 


Other commitments contain qualifications, 
because their immediate unconditional application 
would not be possible at this time. 


USE OF QUOTAS 


For example, the members of the Iro will agree 
as a general principle, to abandon the use of quotas. 
But, at the present time, it is inescapably necessary 
for many, if not most, countries to budget their 
foreign purchases. Therefore, the charter pro- 
vides that when countries are in real balance-of- 
payments difficulties, i.e., short of dollars or other 
foreign currencies, they may use quotas to limit 
their expenditures of foreign exchange. When 
the circumstances which the charter recognizes 
as justifying the use of such restrictions have been 
corrected, members must abandon them. 

.Other commitments may require special treat- 
ment under particular circumstances. 


TARIFF RATES 


Under certain circumstances, for example, a 
tariff rate, negotiated under the commitment of 
members to negotiate for the reduction of their 
tariffs, may cause or threaten unexpected injury 
to a domestic industry. The charter provides 
that under such circumstances the country grant- 
ing that concession may withdraw or modify it 
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to the extent necessary to prevent such injury. 
This provision is patterned on the escape clause 
which the United States includes in trade agree- 
ments negotiated under the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. 

National security at times requires measures 
which would not conform to the general principles 
which would normally be applied under the 


charter. An exception is, therefore, provided to 


permit action by member countries necessary for 
their national security. 

Without exceptions of this kind, members of 
the Organization, ourselves included, could not 
accept the commitments of the charter. The ex- 
ceptions are carefully defined and are agreed to 
by all. Their use is subject to scrutiny by the 
Organization. If abused, the members may 
complain to the organization. 


Proposed Structure 


Finally the charter establishes an international 
organization in which problems arising out of 
trade relationships can be discussed and solutions 
reached. It will be a specialized agency of the 
United Nations. Its proposed structure is similar 
to that of the other specialized agencies. 

The Organization will be financed by contribu- 
tions from the members. The scale of contribu- 
tions will be determined by the Conference under 
the principles applied by the United Nations. 

The charter will come into effect when it is ac- 
cepted by 20 governments. Only two have ratified 
it to date. The others are all waiting to see what 
the United States does. No such organization can 
hope to function successfully without the full sup- 
port of the United States if for no other reason 
than that the United States alone accounts for 
about 50 percent of the world’s industrial pro- 
ductive capacity, about 20 percent of its agricul- 
tural capacity and about 20 percent of world trade. 

Mr. Thorp will give you a more detailed descrip- 
tion of the charter with some charts which I be- 
lieve will be helpful. But before I close, there are 
some points of general significance which I would 
like to stress and to urge you to keep in mind 
throughout your consideration of this document. 


Points of General Significance 


First of all, this charter represents agreement 
of the representatives of 54 nations on a code of 
principles to be applied in the conduct of their 
international trade. These principles are not mere 
generalities. They are sufficiently precise to be 
guides for action. And they cover a very wide 
range of trade relationships. To have reached 
agreement on the articles dealing, for example, 
with customs procedures alone, or those dealing 
with restrictive business practices alone, would 
have been a very considerable achievement. To 
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have reached agreement over so wide a range of 
trade relationships is unprecedented. It required 
over 2 years of international negotiation and study 
and more years of prior preparation. Therefore, 
the charter is a document developed with unusual 
care and thoroughness, 

Second, the charter represents acceptance by the 
representatives of 54 nations of the principle of 
consultation before action, where action affects 
another’s interest, rather than the principle of 
unilateral action followed by retaliation. It pro- 
vides for an organization to serve as a conference 
room for discussion and solution of trade problems 
and an impartial mediator and arbiter in trade 
disputes. 

cannot stress too strongly the importance of 
this combination of agreed principles and the ob- 
ligation and mechanism of consultation. Each 
nation can proceed more confidently in reduction 
of its barriers to trade if it knows that other na- 
tions are committed to travel the same road, that 
it will be consulted before action is taken which 
may adversely affect its interests, and that it can 
bring problems up for discussion and public scru- 
tiny in an impartial forum. 

The sanctions of this Organization are not the 
sanctions of force, or of power to direct action by 
member nations, or of the power to spend money, 
for it will have no money to spend. But it has 
sanctions. Its sanctions stem from the voluntary 
agreement of its members to abide by certain 
rules, and include the power to bring up for open 
discussion and public scrutiny cases of failure to 
abide by that agreement and the power to release 
members from their obligations under the charter 
to another member which is found by the Organ- 
ization to have failed to abide by its agreement. 

Third, the fact of agreement over so wide an 
area of trade relationships is, as I have said, most 
remarkable and most heartening. equally heart- 
ening and equally important is the fact that we 
have this agreement now, while trade patterns and 
policies are still in the making, and there is still a 
choice as to the direction in which nations will 
move. Action now is needed. We cannot afford 
to wait in the vain hope that, at some future time, 
economic conditions will be more favorable to 
getting a better agreement. 

By joining the Ivo, member nations will accept 
the principles of nondiscriminatory, competitive, 
multilateral trade, governed primarily by the 
forces of the market place. These are the prin- 
ciples in which the United States believes and 
which it has advocated. Only if these principles 
are accepted and widely lived up to can the pri- 
vate trader have a real opportunity to conduct his 
business on a fair, competitive basis. The fact of 
commitment to these principles will influence 
every decision of member nations in developing 
their trade policies. In this way, the charter can 
have a profound influence on the future course 
and form of international trade. 
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Limitations of the Charter 


It is important to recognize the limitations of 
the document as well as its advantages. Let me 
make it clear at once that the charter is not pre- 
sented to you as a panacea or a cure-all or a final 
solution to our trade problems. It does not im- 
mediately or completely remove all rigid quota 
controls on trade or all trade discriminations. 
Obviously it cannot. It is designed to make a 
beginning and to provide the means of further 
progress in dealing with the disturbed and diffi- 
cult conditions which exist today and in bringing 
about more normal conditions. 

Moreover, since the charter represents the 
agreement of representatives of 54 nations and is 
designed as a means of helping them to trade 
oe with each other, it is not written 
exactly as the United States, or any other one 
nation would have written it. The framers of 
the charter knew that economic difficulties and 
differences in national systems and points of view 
could not be legislated out of existence. 


Meaning of Charter to International Trade 


The meaning of the charter is, therefore, not 
any automatic guaranty of quick and complete 
results. It is rather in the fact that it represents 
agreement on objectives, that, by accepting it, 
members will agree to take many steps now pos- 
sible to P me those objectives into effect, and that 
it provides the means for members to take further 
steps along the right road. 

he questions we must ask of the charter are 
whether it will improve today’s trading condi- 
tions, whether it sets us in the right direction, and 
whether we and the world will be better off with it 
than without it. 

I am persuaded that the reopening of the chan- 
nels of international trade is basic to the building 
of a prosperous and peaceful world. I am con- 
vinced that reopening of the channels of inter- 
national trade can only be accomplished by 
cooperative action among a large number of coun- 
tries. Wide international agreement upon the 
rules which the charter embodies and wide mem- 
bership in the Organization which it would estab- 
lish can make a material contribution to the 
expansion of international trade. This action ob- 
viously cannot be effective without the active par- 
ticipation and support of the United States. 

As I said at the opening of my statement, we 
are the leading exponent of multilateralism, free 
competition, and private enterprise in the world 
today. We believe that private enterprise has 
more to contribute to the world than any other 
economic system. Therefore, our consistent pol- 
icy is to put our full energies behind any inter- 
national effort which can help to create conditions 
in the world in which the private trader can buy 
and sell where he pleases and where he thinks it 
will be to his best advantage. 

The Iro is conceived in this central philosophy. 
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It is essentially a limitation upon the exercise by 
governments of their power to restrict and con- 
trol trade. It would not abolish all interferences. 
Of course not. But it would abolish many, re- 
duce others, and limit still others to precisely de- 
fined areas. And, thereby, it can provide a greater 
opportunity for the private trader. 

ther countries are now waiting to see whether 
the United States accepts or rejects the charter. 
The choice, therefore, which the Congress is about 
to make is not only whether the United States will 
accept membership in the International Trade 
Organization but whether there will be an Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

We are engaged in a great cooperative effort 
with other countries to raise standards of livin 
throughout the world and to achieve politica 
stability and peace. Our effort has many facets, 

olitical, economic, financial, military. All are 
interrelated. Each supports the others. 

We are also engaged in a struggle between two 
ways of life, two systems of thought and philos- 
ophy as different as the poles are wide apart. 
Millions of people are watching this struggle to 
see which system and way of life will work the 
best and do the most to provide a decent life for 
the individual. To the extent that we can work 
effectively with other nations of like mind to make 
our system work, our hand will be strengthened 
in that struggle. An effective cooperative mecha- 
nism in the basic field of trade can immeasurably 
strengthen us and other freedom-loving nations 
in our effort to establish the kind of world order 
in which we can live in peace and pursue our way 
of life without fear that it will be overthrown. 

The Iro charter will be an effective additional 
means to this end which we all desire. 1, there- 
fore, urge the Congress to authorize United States 
acceptance of membership in the organization 
which this charter would establish. 





U.S.S.R Fires on U.S. Plane——Con. from page 668 


Moreover, the Soviet Government has thus far 
shown no sign of regret for its attack against an 
American aircraft. Instead, it has taken an ag- 

essive tone and attempted to justify its action 
S impossible allegations. It has charged that the 
American aircraft fired first, when the American 
plane had nothing with which to shoot and was 
too slow a craft to attack fighters. Moreover, it 
has attempted further to confuse the issue with 
false propaganda claims and diatribes against the 
United States in the controlled Soviet press. 

This attitude of the Soviet Government shows 
clearly the insincerity of its oft-proclaimed desire 
for peaceful relations with the United States and 
the non-Soviet world in general. The cause of 
peace is not furthered when the U.S.S.R. osten- 
tatiously decorates Soviet airmen in a manner 
calculated to give the impression that they are 
being rewarded for shooting down a defenseless 
American plane. 
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Provisions in Trade Agreement With Costa Rica Waived 


[Released to the press April 5] 


Notes were exchanged yesterday between the De- 
partment of State and the Embassy of Costa Rica 
‘oeeea to which the Government of the United 

tates has agreed to waive, for a period of 1 year, 
beginning April 1, 1950, the provisions of article I 
of the existing trade agreement between the two 
countries, in order that Costa Rica may apply to 
import from the United States of articles included 
in schedule I of the trade agreement certain multi- 
_ exchange surcharges which are provided for in 
egislation promulgated at San José, Costa Rica, 
on April 1. 

Article I of the trade agreement reads: 


Articles the growth, produce or manufacture of the 
United States of America, enumerated and described in 
Schedule I annexed to this Agreement and made a part 
thereof, shall, on their importation into the Republic of 
Costa Rica, be exempt from ordinary customs duties in 
excess of those set forth in the said Schedule. The said 
articles shall also be exempt from all other duties, taxes, 
fees, charges or exactions, imposed on or in connection 
with importation, in excess of those imposed on the day 
of the signature of this Agreement or required to be im- 
posed thereafter under laws of the Republic of Costa Rica 
in force on the day of the signature of this Agreement. 


TEXT OF THE U.S. NOTE 


ExcE.LENcy : I have the honor to refer to con- 
versations which have taken place between repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the United States 
of America and the Republic of Costa Rica with 
regard to the fact that the Government of Costa 
Rica has been impelled by its present foreign ex- 
change position to enact a “Law for the Control of 
oInternational Transactions,” which, as promul- 
gated on April 1, 1950, includes provisions for the 
imposition of multiple exchange surcharges. In 
the course of the conversations, reference was 
made to the respect of the Government of Costa 
Rica for its international obligations, resulting in 
a desire on its part to maintain the existing trade 
agreement with the United States of America 
which was signed at San José on November 28, 
1936, and entered into force on August 2, 1937. 

In view of the fact that, as applied to imports 
from the United States of America, of products 
listed in Schedule I of the trade agreement, the 
multiple exchange surcharges are in conflict with 
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Article I of the trade agreement, the Government 
of Costa Rica has requested the Government of 
the United States of America to agree to a waiver 
of Article I during the emergency period for 
which the measure is intended to provide. 

Recognizing the problem confronting the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica, the Government of the 
United States of America agrees that, for a period 
of one year, beginning April 1, 1950, it will waive 
the provisions of Article I of the above-mentioned 
trade agreement in respect of the application of 
the multiple exchange surcharges in question to 
imports from the United States of America of 
articles included in Schedule I of the trade agree- 
ment. 

The Government of the United States of America 
considers that its agreement to the waiver of 
Article I is a temporary expedient to permit the 
maintenance of the trade agreement while the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica seeks a solution of its finan- 
cial difficulties which will not be in conflict with 
Article I. 

The Government of the United States of 
America reserves the right to revoke the waiver of 
Article I upon 30 days’ written notice to the Gov- 
ernment of Costa Rica if the multiple exchange 
surcharges are used for purposes other than those 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. | 

If the Government of Costa Rica concurs in the 
foregoing, this note, and Your Excellency’s reply 
thereto, will constitute an agreement between our 
two Governments, effective upon receipt of Your 
Excellency’s note. 

Accept [etc. ] 

or the Secretary of State: 
Epwarp G. Miter, Jr. 


TEXT OF THE COSTA RICAN NOTE 
April 4, 1950 


Exce.Lency: I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of Your Excellency’s note of April 4, 
1950 in which reference is made to conversations 
which have taken place between representatives of 
the Governments of the Republic of Costa Rica 
and of the United States of America with regard 
to the fact that the Government of Costa Rica has 


[Translation] 
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been impelled by its present foreign exchange 
position to enact a “Law for the Control of Inter- 
national Transactions” which, as promulgated on 
April 1, 1950, includes provisions for the imposi- 
tion of multiple exchange surcharges. 

I am pleased to inform Your Excellency that 
the Government of Costa Rica confirms that the 
terms of the understanding it has reached with the 
United States Government are those expressed in 
your note of April 4, 1950, and that your note, to- 
gether with this reply, constitute an agreement 
between our two Governments. 

It is the firm belief of the Government of Costa 
Rica that the application of the new exchange 
legislation will enable it to arrive sooner at a 
satisfactory solution of its financial difficulties, to 
deal more effectively with inflationary forces, to 
provide for the eventual elimination of arrears in 
its international payments, and to strengthen its 
foreign exchange reserves. 

It has been gratifying to my Government to ob- 
serve the good will and the understanding of its 
problems that have been demonstrated by the rep- 
resentatives of the United States Government with 
whom those problems have been discussed. 

Accept [ete. ] 


Marto Ecuanpi 


U.S.-Dominican’ Tariff Concessions 


The tariff concessions which the Dominican Re- 
public initially negotiated with the United States 
at Annecy, France, in 1949, and certain of the tariff 
concessions which the United States initially ne- 
gotiated with the Dominican Republic will become 
effective on May 19, 19502 

The Dominican Republic on April 19, 1950, 
signed the Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession 
to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
and has taken the other steps necessary to become 
a ars aes end to the agreement. Under the 
provisions of the protocol, the two governments are 
obligated to aie their concessions effective 30 
days after these actions have been taken. 

he Dominican Republic is the fourth among 
the 10 new acceding countries which negotiated at 
Annecy to take this action. Haiti, Greece, and 
Sweden are the other three countries. 

Reductions in duty were granted to the United 
States by the Dominican Republic on such prod- 
ucts as prepared cereals of oats, unsweetened bread, 
biscuits and crackers, hops, canned fruits, leaf and 
shredded cigarette tobacco, radio transmitting and 
receiving apparatus, radio phonographs, other 
ep hotographic cameras, sugarcane 

arvesting machinery and parts, woven wire for 
fences, varnishes, driers, lacquers and stains, glass- 
ware, fountain pens, and unexposed photographic 


* For a list of the tariff concessions granted, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 381 of Apr. 20, 1950. 
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films. Present duties or duty-free treatment were 
bound on such products as wheat, wheat flour, 
malt, raw cotton, fresh fruits and berries, business 
machines, electrical apparatus, agricultural ma- 
chinery and implements, printing machinery, 
paper, printed matter, certain cotton fabrics, phar- 
maceutical products, certain fertilizers, and auto- 
mobile and truck tires. 


Canadian-U.S. Weather 
Stations To Be Resupplied 


The Department of State announced on April ¢ 
that the annual spring resupply of the Canadian- 
United States Arctic Weather Stations, in which 
the Royal Canadian Air Force will this year coop- 
erate with the United States Air Force, is now 
under way. 

This air-transport operation to the weather sta- 
tions in the north of the Canadian Arctic islands 
established jointly by the Meteorological Division 
of the Canadian Department of Transport and the 
United States Weather Bureau will be carried out 
from the Central Joint Weather Station at Reso- 
lute Bay, Cornwallis Island. It will include the 
establishment of another joint weather station— 
the most northerly in North America—at the 
northeastern tip of Ellesmere Island. 

The supplies to be transported include provi- 
sions, scientific instruments, and fuel oil moved by 
ship to Resolute last summer. These will be de- 
livered to the joint stations at Mould Bay, Prince 
Patrick Island; Isachsen, Ellef Ringnes Island; 
and Eureka on the west coast of Ellesmere Island. 
The spring airlift will continue until the end of 
April or early in May. 

The joint stations are each staffed by a Canadian 
officer-in-charge and equal numbers of United 
States and Canadian Weather Service personnel. 
Replacement staffs will take up their duties this 
spring when the stations are resupplied. Weather 
reports from the Joint Arctic Weather Stations 
are transmitted 4 times daily by radio to Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, and teletyped from there for distribu- 
tion to forecast centers on the North American 
Continent. They also receive world-wide distribu- 
tion. 

Since the inception of the Joint Arctic Weather 
Station Programme in 1947, the United States Air 
Force has carried out the airlift to the four joint 
stations at present established. This spring, the 
USAF is using C47, C-82, and C—54 planes of 
the Military Air a, Service, and the RCAF 
is participating with a North Star Transport from 
426 Squadron, orval, P.Q. The scale of RCAF 
participation in the supply of the Joint Weather 
Stations by air will be increased in 1951. It is 
expected that the RCAF will take over full re- 
sponsibility for the work in 1952. 
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The Quality of American Patriotism 


Remarks by Secretary Acheson’ 


The feelings which I have at being with you 
here this evening spring from the roots of my life. 
Here my parents came to live and work among you 
nearly 60 years ago. Into this community and 
this church they have poured two lives of cease- 
less devotion. ere my brother and sister and I 
were born, and spent our youth, in that quiet past 
which now seems another world. Out of this soil 
I grew. It has entered into me and is a part of 
me as I am of it. 

This bond between a man and the early sur- 
roundings which molded and shaped him is not 
only the strongest of ties; it is one which becomes 
more important than ever to us in this age when 
human problems on a wider scale have become so 
vast and so baffling. The first youthful knowiedge 
of human relationships, in which the path of duty 
was recognizable and in which moral values were 
plain, is for many of us one of the few fixed points 
in the turmoil and confusion of the world today. 

Without these fixed points, we would have 
nothing to hold onto. If these familiar objects 
and values which surround us here, and which give 
to this place its character, are not real, then 
nothing 1s real. If they are not valid, then there 
is no validity in the assumptions of our national 
life. Those of us whose fate it is to occupy our- 
selves with national affairs may apply ourselves 
as we like in that whirlpool of activity, but make 
no mistake about it: it is this source—the neigh- 
borhood and the community, as we knew them and 
recollect them—to which we must return for the 
inspiration and the faith to sustain our effort. 
Without it there is no substance in what we do. 

We in this parish have heard many times the 
words, “In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 
In this country of ours, there are many home 
towns. They are not all alike in their traditions 
and outlook. It is not necessary that they should 
be. The glory of our country lies in its ability 


* Made on the occasion of the 200th anniversary of the 
Holy Trinity Parish at Middletown, Conn., on Apr. 17, 
1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
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to accept and reconcile diversity. Local differ- 
ences in origin are not — elements. They 
are complementary and mutually sustaining in a 
way that is possible only in a free society. For 
that reason, one American’s pride in his home en- 
vironment is a thing that every other American 
understands and approves, whether or not that 
environment ishisown. And behind all the good- 
natured rivalry and boasting which we like to 
attach to our local origin, is the recognition that 
the experience of growing up in any American 
community, from Connecticut to California, con- 
stitutes the indelible stamp of nationality. This 
is why when from one American impulse or 
another we move to other areas, other States, we 
find ourselves at ease and at home. This is what 
makes us Americans. 

There are few communities that can look back 
on a longer and deeper participation in the mold- 
ing of the national tradition than Middletown. 
This parish is 200 years old today. But the com- 
munity in which it is centered predates it by 
exactly a century. In the fall of this year you 
will be celebrating its three hundredth anniver- 
sary. Our fellow townsman and distinguished 
American historian, John Fiske, described it in 
1900 as “the very central home and nursing place 
of the ideas and institutions which today consti- 
tute the chief greatness of America.” ‘These are 
deep roots and impressive ones. 

It is not strange that this was so. Life in the 
Connecticut Valley three centuries ago bred 
strong and self-reliant men and women. The 
Valley was the gateway to the West—which 
meant western Massachusetts—to the frontier at 
Springfield and Deerfield with all its dangers— 
to the land beyond in Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. Eleazor Wheelock went up the Valley 
from New Haven to teach the Indians at Hanover. 
The route to this new country followed the great 
river. There were many stout hearts to take it. 

As the years moved on, men of the Valley began 
to look down the river and beyond the Sound and 
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the ocean to China. Ships began to sail to the 
Far East and back again, up the river, with silk, 
tea, and furs. Many of you can remember the 
customs house which still stood on Main Street 
when I was a boy. And the old houses on High 
Street bear witness that the adventurous spirits 
who sailed these ships were good traders. 

All of this, as I have said, bred strong char- 
acters. And not only strong characters but opin- 
ionated and contentious ones. These were no 
men—or women either—to take their opinions 
and beliefs ready-made from anyone else. An 
early order of the General Court of Connecticut, 
referring to the citizens of Middletown, took spe- 
cial note of what it called “the unsuitableness in 
their spirits.” 

So it was not always easy for them to agree 
among themselves, any more than it is for us 
today. Issues were vigorously and stubbornly 
contested. But it was characteristic of them that 
in the end they always found some practical 
settlement. 

At the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the town, in 1900, the Reverend 
Frederick Green, then pastor of the South Con- 

regational Church, told of the dispute over the 
ocation of the Third Meeting House. “There 
was so much danger of friction,” he said, “between 
those living on what they called the west and 
north and east sides of the square bounded by 
Main and High Streets, that it was decided to 
leave the question of the site to the Lord’s decision 
by means of the lot. And the lot having fallen 
upon the south corner, where no one desired it, 
they bowed to the Lord’s will and built at the head 
of Church Street.” 

Tolerance, in particular, did not come easily or 
quickly to these early settlers. When this parish 
was founded on that Easter Monday, in 1750, it 
was not easy for its members even to get a permit 
to build an Anglican church in the community. 
On the third try, they were given the swampiest 
- in town, where many of the city fathers 
thought no church could be built. Yet persist- 
ence and determination seem, as so often in Amer- 
ican life, to have triumphed without bitterness. 
We are told that when the problems of terrain had 
been conquered the completion of the frame of 
the first church building was marked by a cheer 
which could be heard a mile away. 

The qualities which make possible a free life 
in a free country—self-reliance, self-respect, and 
respect for the rights and opinions of others—were 
obviously not brought here as a finished product 
by the early settlers. They had to be built up 
slowly, beginning with the very foundations, like 
that first church building—despite the unfirm, and 
at first glance, unpromising terrain of human re- 
calcitrance which had to underlie them. They 
were forged in the great and unique experience 
of American national life. They are still being 
forged there today. And perhaps the greatest 
task of our time is to see that all this, which it 
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took so many generations to create, is not lost in 
a single generation—that, on the contrary, we con- 
tinue to add our own contributions to this edifice 
of freedom which will never be entirely finished 
and which is being so sorely tested today. 

It is fashionable nowadays to interpret the state 
of mind of the American people to explain what 
they are like, what they are thinking, what they 
intend. Perhaps, because I was born and bred in 
New England, I am inclined to be skeptical of such 
pretensions. In New England, we don’t think of 
the American people as a vast human herd having 
herd opinions which can be summed up in a sen- 
tence or a slogan. We think of them rather as 
individuals having, each of them, an opinion of 
hisown. We regard it indeed as the distinguishing 
characteristic of American society that men here 
are individuals who make up their individual 
minds and think and speak as they please answer- 
able only to their consciences and their God. That 
distinguishing American characteristic is, as we 
see it, the contribution of those founders of these 
States who built their houses in the wilderness 
because freedom of mind and freedom of con- 
science were worth more to them than all the rest 
together. 

ut it is not only because New Englanders bred 
the passion for individual freedom into the Ameri- 
can Sean that we respect men who think for them- 
selves, we respect them also because we have 
learned by long experience that men who make 
up their minds for themselves are stronger than 
other men and more reliable in time of trouble. 
We like that quality in a man. We even like it 
in a neighbor whose opinions differ from our own 
and who holds to them, as New England neigh- 
bors sometimes do, with what seems to us on oc- 
casions like obstinate stubbornness. We respect a 
man who knows what he thinks because it is he— 
not someone else—who thinks it. And we have 
confidence in a country in which men like that 
still live. 

It is for that reason, I think, that we New Eng- 
landers, dour and skeptical as we are thought to 
be, believe so profoundly in this country and its 
future. We may have our reservations about one 
administration or another, and we may believe 
that this party or that is taking us down the road 
to ruin, but we never doubt in our hearts that the 
fundamental strength of the American people, the 
strength of a nation of individuals in which men 
think and speak for themselves, will surmount 
all difficulties. And as to that, in my opinion, we 
are right. 

This thought has peculiar force here in the 
Connecticut River Valley by virtue of the changes 
which have taken place over these 300 years. The 
descendants of those early settlers constitute to- 
day only one element of the inhabitants of the 
Valley. They have been steadily joined by new 
arrivals. Those new arrivals had different back- 
grounds, different religions, and different political 
origins. They were from Ireland and Poland. 
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There were Italians, Germans, and Swedes—and 

may I add at least one Canadian. In 1940, almost 

a percent of the people in the State were foreign- 
orn. 

My own parents, like those of many of you here 
tonight, belonged to that 20 percent of our people 
who had come here from other countries. Yet so 
strong was the yeast of Connecticut life that it 
leavened the whole and in almost no time at all 
the newcomers were New Englanders to the core— 
making their own way, shouldering responsi- 
bilities, strongly holding and expressing their 
own opinions. 

One of my earliest memories is of walking with 
my father, the first thing in the morning, from 
the house on Broad Street to the post office. We 
would go down the boardwalk behind the house, 
past the church, and then along the block on Main 
Street to the old brownstone building. It was not 
all joy. For the second store on Main Street was 
Mr. Walsh’s harness store. He would be standing 
in the doorway beside the great wooden horse, 
which in some way I thought was the one Ulysses 
had made. Mr. Walsh seemed to me Jove-like, 
with his gray beard covering the top of his work- 
ing apron, and infinitely old—although I imagine 
that he was younger than I am now. 

Then would begin what was a combination of 
the 8 o’clock news of the world today, a Capitol 
Cloakroom, and Town Meeting of the Air. Cus- 
tomers and passers-by joined in. Every subject 
was taken to pieces, sometimes put together again, 
and sometimes just left lying around—wars, 
politics, the Irish question, the tariff question, 
Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee, and the sad 

ropensity of mankind for strong liquors and the 

st method for the control thereof. Everyone 
had strong opinions on nearly all subjects, and 
some apparently believed that all facts were cre- 
ated free and equal. 

My legs would begin to ache, and my spirits sa 
with them. To pull at my father’s coat involve 
hazards not to be lightly risked, and I would end 
up sitting sadly on the platform of the wooden 
horse. Fast time for those two blocks from the 
house to the post office was an hour. But it was 
making New Englanders of all of us. 

It was making more than New Englanders, in 
fact: it was making Americans. For in the life 
of this place, and of many others like it, there was 
embodied something which has always seemed to 
me to be the essence of Americanism—the recog- 
nition of individuality as the foundation of human 
society, the respect by the groups for the human 
individual, regardless of his origin or his station 
in life, and as a quid pro quo for that respect, the 
acknowledgment by the individual of his share of 
responsibility for his own fortunes and for the 
fortunes of the community. 

Through the operation of these qualities, the 
foundations of society have come to rest in 
America on the voluntary participation of the in- 
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dividual in the activity of the group, with the 
recognition that the structure will stand or fall 
with the quality of his participation. It is these 
things: this recognition of the individual dignity 
by the community and this recognition of his own 
responsibility by the individual, that stand out to 
me as the essential characteristics of this com- 
munity in which I grew up and which, to my mind, 
give meaning and purpose to the great struggles 
of national policy in which our people are now 
engaged. 

The connection between these two things is inti- 
mate and unbreakable. The quality of American 
patriotism—the quality of the American’s atti- 
tude toward his national community—is not only 
linked with the relationship of the individual to 
the community in which he resides: it stems from 
that relation, it draws its strength from it, And 
it is this which gives us the conviction of the jus- 
tice and the terrible urgency of our national cause. 

It is our glory and our pride that our attitude 
toward our country springs from our individual 
experiences, from the impressions of our child- 
hood, from the moral convictions which we picked 
up on these streets and in these schools and 
churches, and not from an imposed political 
doctrine. This gives us a strength in our national 
purposes which is rarely revealed on the surface 
of our public life except in times of national] crisis. 
There are other parts of the world where the 
centralized power of the state is an impressive 
crust, concealing a vast pulp of human misery 
and helplessness. We spurn that type of impres- 
siveness. We rejoice in the fact that the real 
elements of our immense strength are present here, 
where they are perhaps least conspicuous: at the 
foundations of our society, in the homes and the 
shaded streets of many tens of thousands of 
quiet and decent and God-fearing American 
communities. 

It is this thought that carries many of us now, 
as it has carried many of our predecessors, through 
moments which, without it, might shake the 
strongest faith and the strongest resolve. It is 
this thought which gives us calmness and strength 
of spirit amid the tumult and the shouting, like 
a glimpse of the stars through a break in the 
clouds. 


Visit of Honduran Publisher 


Alejandro Castro (hijo) publisher of the weekly 
magazine, Revista Tegucigalpa, has arrived in 
Washington to begin a 3-month visit in the 
United States for the purpose of conferring with 
colleagues in his field. His visit has been made 
possible through a grant-in-aid awarded by the 
Department of State under the program of ex- 
change of persons. Mr. Castro will remain in 
Washington for a period of 2 weeks after which 
he will visit various cities in order to consult 
with specialists in the newspaper field. 
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U.S. and Belgium Make Surplus 
Property Available to NAC Countries 


On April 20, the United States and Belgium 
signed an agreement that the remaining prop- 
erty of United States surplus origin, previousl 
acquired by Belgium and in which there still 
remains a joint United States-Belgian interest, 
will be made available without cost to North 
Atlantic Treaty countries to meet military supply 
deficiencies. 

In effecting this agreement, both governments 
have taken full cognizance of their self-help and 
mutual aid pledges under the North Atlantic 
Treaty and under the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Agreement of January 27, 1950. They also recog- 
nize the mutual benefits to be derived throug 
utilization of this property to maintain and in- 
crease an individual and collective capacity for 
defense in furtherance of the objectives of the 
North Atlantic Treaty. 

The value of the property involved, which in- 
cludes many categories of military equipment, is 
eprom 30 million dollars. It will be avail- 
able immediately for distribution in accordance 
with recommendations made by the Military Sup- 
ply and Production Board of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

The Government of Belgium has given consid- 
erable time and effort to the rehabilitation, storing, 
and cataloging of this equipment. The Govern- 
ment of Belgium will continue to maintain the 
Office d’Aide Mutuelle (Office of Mutual Aid), 
which is thoroughly familiar with these stocks, 
to assist in turning them over to recipient 
countries. 

The Government of Belgium agrees to transfer 
the property to the recipient Government without 
cost except for actual packing and transportation. 

The agreement was signed by Under Secretary 
of State James Webb and Baron Silvercruys, 
Ambassador of Belgium. Mr. Webb made the 
following statement : 


The action of the Government of Belgium in 
making available equipment in joint cooperation 
with the United States to meet supply require- 
ments of its partners in the North Atlantic Treaty 
serves as further implementation of the principle 
of mutual aid embodied in the Treaty. It attests 
the vitality of the collective effort of the free 
nations of the Atlantic community for joint 
defense. 

I am sure, Mr. Ambassador, that the assistance 
being provided so generously by your Government 
will be received in the same manner as the aid 
which will be supplied for the common defense by 
others of our Treaty partners—with appreciation 
by nations which are united in a firm purpose to 
preserve freedom and justify hopes for a lasting 


peace. 
May 1, 1950 


Baron Silvercruys said in reply: 


This arrangement, Mr. Secretary, is but another 
proof of the cooperation between our two Govern- 
ments. 

Based as it is on the understanding of their 
mutual obligations, the agreement bears witness 
to their readiness to uphold the principles which 
are the root of the Atlantic Pact. It will serve the 
common purpose of defense and it will contribute 
therefore to the preservation of freedom and to 
the maintenance of peace. 


President Gonzalez Videla 
of Chile Visits Washington 


Remarks by President Truman* 
[Released to the press by the White House April 12] 


It is with sincere pleasure, Mr. President, that 
I welcome you to the United States. We shall do 
our utmost to make your stay among us pleasant 
and interesting. 

I am happy to welcome you as the Chief Execu- 
tive of a sister republic whose citizens have con- 
stantly been inspired by devotion to the democratic 
principles that we cherish here. Your arrival 
symbolizes the traditional and warm friendship 
that has long existed between our two countries. _ 

It is a source of satisfaction that, in the spirit 
of friendly cooperation and inter-American soli- 
darity, Chile and the United States are continuing 
their efforts to assure the security and peace of 
the world. Our countries are motivated by the 
same concern for individual freedom and human 
welfare. 

We in the United States are honored by your 
visit and heartily extend our sincere good wishes 
to you personally and for the prosperity of the 
people of your country. 

elcome, Mr. President! 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press April 12] 


I look forward with great pleasure to the visit 
of the President of Chile, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla. 
The President, together with his wife and a small 

oup including the Foreign Minister of Chile, 

oracio Walker, arrived in Washington this after- 
noon. This visit is a concrete affirmation of the 
close and friendly relations existing between the 
United States and Chile. It is hoped that the visit 
will result in even closer ties and broader under- 
standing between peoples of the two countries. 


1Made at the Washington National Airport upon the 
arrival of the President of Chile. 
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The Challenge of Education 


bu Howland H. Sargeant 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs? 


The Educator as Citizen 


In the United States the educator is the natural 
link between today and tomorrow. It is largely 
the teacher on whom we depend to develop a broad 
understanding of the world’s problems in tomor- 
row’s citizens. We have given him a heavy bur- 
den, yet only too often we fail to reward his 
devotion and to recognize his difficulties. His sub- 
ject matter requires the most delicate handling. 

ew facts and events change his problem every 
day. He has no simple proofs of our theories and 
no infallible answers. 

In the United States, the teacher carries a double 
load. As an adult citizen, he must.cope with to- 
day’s problems, today’s anxieties, and, perhaps, 
with today’s pessimism. But as soon as he steps 
into a classroom, his main concern must be with 
tomorrow. He must nourish the hope of a stable 
future, point toward it, teach toward it, no matter 
what the disappointments of today. If he trans- 
fers to his students the basic belief that this will 
turn out to be a livable kind of world, that the 
fundamentals of democracy can be preserved, that 
moral order can be established on a universal basis 
he will be performing a most distinguished and 
vital service for our democratic way of life. 

The student needs the raw materials for his 
x ens and mental growth. He needs to know 
the real issues in today’s world, but he must also 
be able to place them in a context of reasonable 
hope and confidence. He must find himself in the 
idea of a free society as against a slave society. 
He must feel his freedom as a citizen in contrast 
to fear of a Secret Police, the dread knock on the 
door at night. He must judge his freedom of 
worship as against religious persecution. He must 
use his freedom of mind to understand the dan- 
gers of a state-imposed thought control. He must 


*Excerpts from an address made before the National 
Catholic Educational Association in New Orleans, La. on 
Apr. 11, 1950, and released to the press on the same date. 
For full text, see Department of State press release 335. 
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see clearly the contrast between his economic free- 
dom and the controlled starvation clamped down 
upon his counterparts in so many of the totalitar- 
ian countries. 

There is no need to soften or disguise these burn- 
ing issues of our time. They focus naturally into 
an active and practical belief in our democratic 
principles. I am convinced that when the facts 
are known and their meaning made clear, the men 
of today—and the children who will be the men 
of tomorrow—will make a sound choice. 


Tragedy in Europe 


As educators and as citizens our responsibilities 
have a wide range. Youth all over the world needs 
to understand what is at stake today. The aim of 
the police state, past and present, is to make men 
and children immune to the idea of freedom. I 
happened to be in Europe at the time when Hitler 
and Mussolini were in control of the German and 
the Italian educational systems. I had at least a 
short glance at the kind of training, in the German 
Jugend and the Italian Giovani dTtalia, that turns 
the minds of children away from friendliness and 
understanding, and builds, instead, a fierce hos- 
tility. Those children went goose-stepping from 
one school to the next, arrogant in the belief that 
they were superior creatures destined, literally, to 
conquer the world. Today that generation, or 
what is left of it, is in a pitiful confusion. It has 
to begin all over again. We can be certain that in 
Western Germany, in Italy, and in Japan, educa- 
tion for international understanding will be a long 
and difficult job. 

In the meantime, the tragedy of miseducation is 
being enacted again in Eastern Europe and the 
Soviet Union. In Russia, the Komsomolsk is 
serving the same purpose that the Jugend served 
in Germany. One can see the totalitarian pattern. 
It is not an accidental one. In Czechoslovakia, the 
Communist minority now in control has begun to 
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concentrate on education and training. It has 
completed the initial stage of taking over the edu- 
cational system. All universities have been purged 
of teachers who refused to conform to Communist 
dogma. In the secondary schools, an estimated 
30 percent of the teachers lost their jobs in the 
first 21 months of the new regime. Everywhere, 
students were questioned to determine their po- 
litical reliability. It is known that at least 10,000 
university students were found to be “unfit” for 
higher education. Under a new law, the text- 
books have been completely revised, and true to 
form, the Russian language made compulsory in 
the schools. 

Where are these measures leading? Given 
enough time, is it not possible that the majority 
of people in the Russian orbit can be so indoctri- 
nated that they will have neither desire nor under- 
standing of freedom? Can mind and character 
be machined to a set response? The experiment 
is now going on behind the Iron Curtain. 


The Teacher’s Crucial World 


We have each of us a responsibility in that 
experiment, for no man, in the words of John 
Donne, is an island entire unto himself. There is 
much we can do here at home and overseas. I am 
heartened to see that school children in the United 
States are learning about Unesco, about the United 
Nations and have their exchange programs with 
the children of other lands. That isone way. We 
can help even more directly. Recently, a friend of 
mine had this experience while traveling in Europe. 
He happened to mention to a group over there that 
our sessions of the Congress begin each day with 
a prayer by a Congressional chaplain. That fact 
amazed his audience, and everywhere he went he 
could create the same interest by repeating it. 
The United States has been pictured in many 
areas as a materialistic nation without a moral or 
spiritual unity. We here at home, and especially 
our teachers, have the job of bringing to the surface 
our deep-rooted morality. 

The task before the American educator is one 
which demands our deepest respect and our fullest 
aid. His is a crucial role in our national defense 
against a danger that is greater than the danger 
from weapons or armies. If it is allowed to 
spread, or to go unchecked, no amount of weapons 
or armies of our own will bring us the world we 
want. 

That danger is the willful attempt to enslave the 
human mind, to make it immune to freedom. By 
one og. the challenge to counteract that danger, 
and by working to eliminate it, our teachers can 
become the strongest link between today and a safe 
tomorrow. 


May 1, 1950 


Soviet Note on Trieste Awaited 


Statement by Secretary Acheson 


[Released to the press April 21] 


The Department has not yet received the full 
text of the Soviet note alleging that this Govern- 
ment is violating the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty with respect to Trieste. 

We have had only a summary of the Soviet note 
and are awaiting the full text before preparing 
our reply. From what we have received, it seems 
that the Soviet note is a repetition of a number 
of out-worn arguments with the addition of some 
new and wholly false allegations of violations of 
the Italian peace treaty. Coming at this time, 
such repetition can only be taken as an attempt, 
under the guise of concern for legality, to disrupt 
efforts to achieve a solution of the question among 
the parties most directly sopeeneal 

The allegations that Allied authorities in Trieste 
are suppressing guaranteed human rights and lib- 
erties and that they are establishing a military 
and naval base are nonsense, as is apparent from 
the regular og of the Anglo-American admin- 
istration to the Security Council and as anyone 
who has been to Trieste can plainly see for himself. 

British and United States troops are in Trieste 
in complete conformity with the obligations of the 
Italian peace treaty that the Free Territory of 
Trieste shall continue to be administered by the 
Allied Military Commands within their respective 
zones, pending ok Seg of office by a governor. 
It is on the record that we made every effort to 
reach agreement on the appointment of a governor 
until the peace treaty provisions establishing the 
Free Territory were proved unworkable. Since 
then, as the Soviet Government well knows, we 
have consistently sought a constructive settlement 
of this question in the interests of peace and 
stability. 


Department Officers Confer 
With British and French Officials 


The Department of State announced on April 20 
that oo 4 C. Jessup, Ambassador-at-Large, and 
George W. Perkins, Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs, accompanied by a few De- 
partmental officers, will depart for London this 
week to undertake preliminary discussions, at the 
request of Secretary of State Dean Acheson, with 
British and French officials. They will prepare 
the way for the discussions Secretary Acheson will 
have in May. 
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The United States in the United Nations 


[ April 22-28] 
Conventional Armaments 


Meeting for the first time since August 1, 1949, 
the Commission for Conventional Armaments on 
April 27 decided to ask its working committee to 
continue with its program of work, the next item 
being development of adequate safeguards for dis- 
armament. This decision resulted from a United 
States suggestion to refer to the working commit- 
tee Security Council and General Assembly resolu- 
tions which, in effect, asked the Commission to con- 
tinue its study of the regulation and reduction of 
conventional armaments and armed forces in 
accordance with its plan of work. The working 
committee is to report to the Commission by July 
15. 

Following the pattern in other United Nations 
organs, the Soviet representative left the meeting 
after his proposal to exclude the “Kuomintang 
Group’s Representative” was defeated. 


Sub-Commission on Economic Development 


The fourth session of the Sub-Commission on 
Economic Development opened April 17 at Lake 
Success, with the formulation of practical recom- 
mendations for financing economic development of 
underdeveloped countries as its primary task. 
The Commission, composed of seven experts act- 
ing in their personal capacity, will submit its 
recommendations to the Economic and Social 
Council for consideration at the session opening 
in Geneva on July 3, 1950. 

The experts from the U.S.S.R. and from Czech- 
oslovakia left the meeting when the former’s pro- 
posal for the exclusion of the “Kuomintang” 
expert was voted out of order. Following the 
walk-out, the Commission unanimously reelected 
V. K. R. V. Rao as Chairman. The United States 
expert on the Commission is Beardsley Ruml, with 
August Maffry as his alternate. 

After an exchange of views on the procedure to 
be followed in its deliberations, the Sub-Commis- 
sion agreed to consider five aspects of the problem 
before it: These are (1) limits of domestic financ- 
ing for economic development; (2) place of for- 
eign financing; (3) sources of foreign financing; 
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(4) private foreign investment; and (5) long- 
term, low-cost financing for projects not culteliie 
for private capital investment. 

Following a period of general debate, in which 
representatives of certain specialized agencies and 
nongovernmental organizations participated, the 
Sub-Commission convened on April 20 as an in- 
formal working group to formulate tentative 
recommendations. It plans to spend a week in 
Washington consulting with officials of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, the International Monetary Fund, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, Congressional and Adminis- 
tration sponsors of the “Anti-Depression Bill,” 
and officials concerned with the Technical Assist- 
ance Program. 


Social Commission 


Concluding its prolonged debate on long-range 
activities for children, the Social Commission on 
April 21 recommended that the Economic and 
Social Council “take all necessary steps to en- 
sure the uninterrupted continuation and develop- 
ment of the activities of the International Chil- 
dren’s Fund.” The resolution, based on a joint 
French-Yugoslav—Brazilian—Turkish-Indian res- 
olution, provides for the establishment of a United 
Nations Children’s Board, composed of the mem- 
bers of the Social Commission and other govern- 
ments designated by the Economic and Social 
Council, which will formulate the Fund’s poli- 
cies. It will be assisted by a Program Committee 
of seven or nine members of the Board. The 
Board will be responsible for close collaboration 
by the Fund with the specialized agencies and 
nongovernmental organizations concerned with 
children. Administrative expenses will be covered 
by the normal United Nations budget, while the 
operational activities will be financed by volun- 
tary contributions. 

Previously, the Commission had rejected a 
United States proposal that the United Nations 
undertake a continuing, long-range program of 
technical aid to governments on behalf of chil- 
dren rather than continue the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund. United States repre- 
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sentative, Arthur J. Altmeyer, in explaining his 
vote against the resolution adopted said that the 
United States does not consider that the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations present a suitable instru- 
ment for accomplishing an effective program for 
children throughout the world. The resolution, 
he said, fails to outline a carefully conceived pro- 
gram, a carefully conceived plan of administra- 
tion, or an effective plan of financing. 

After discussing a report of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the basic Tacteante of legislative and other 
existing measures for the benefit of the aged, the 
Commission decided on April 24 to request the 
Secretary-General “to initiate an integrated work 
program of research, studies, and action for pro- 
moting the welfare of aged persons.” It —- 
gested postponement of any decision on the ad- 
visability of a declaration on old-age rights until 
the necessary preparatory studies and reports had 
been completed. 

The Commission then turned to a discussion of 
an international program for the social rehabili- 
tation of the physically handicapped, including 
the blind. Jane Hoey, alternate United States 
representative, expressed the “genuine interest 
of the United States” in such a program. She 
stressed, however, the importance of carefully de- 
fining “the scope of the rehabilitation program we 
undertake,” and pointed out that United Nations 
facilities in this field “now include advisory social 
welfare services, experience in holding seminars 
and administering fellowships, and the furnishing 
of supplies.” The United States, she said, further 
recommends that a staff of experts be employed to 
develop “a comprehensive rehabilitation program 
with the objective, first, of preventing disability, 
and also of restoring and treating those who have 
become disabled, and of providing education, vo- 
cation, and social guidance.” She further stated 
that for this purpose the United States is will- 
ing “to agree to some increase in funds.” A joint 
United States—Bolivian—Canadian resolution, ap- 
proved by the Commission on April 26, mentions 
the desirability of the development of a broad co- 
ordinated program in this field by the United Na- 
tions, the specialized agencies, and the Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund. It requests 
the Secretary-General to provide various specific 
services “in so far as budget permits.” 

On April 27, the Commission adopted a United 
States—United Kingdom resolution noting a report 
of the Secretary-General on the establishment of 
a Far Eastern Bureau to combat traffic in persons 
and requested him to consult the governments in 
the region with a view to calling a conference to 
examine this problem. The Secretary-General 
was also asked to make available to Far Eastern 
governments requesting such service an expert con- 
sultant in this field. 


May 1, 1950 


Human Rights Commission 


The Human Rights Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Franklin D. velt, on 
April 25 interrupted its article-by-article consid- 
eration of the draft International Covenant on 
Human Rights to discuss methods of implementa- 
tion of the Covenant. Speaking in support of a 
joint United States-United Kingdom proposal to 
provide in the Covenant for a ure under 
which one ratifying state could Scien charges of 
covenant violation against another ratifying state, 
with ad hoc committees performing fact-finding 
functions, Mrs. Roosevelt pointed out the impor- 
tance of achieving substantive progress on imple- 
mentation at this session. She cautioned, how- 
ever, against an attempt to “over-reach that which 
we can reasonably accomplish initially and thereby 
endanger the progress the United Nations has 
made so far in the field of human rights.” Mrs. 
Hanso Mehta, Indian representative, urged that a 
permanent international body to assure implemen- 
tation be created in a separate instrument, while 
several representatives of nongovernmental or- 
ganizations advocated the establishment of a mech- 
anism that would permit individuals or groups, as 
well as states, to make complaints concerning 
alleged human rights violations. Pending re- 
sumption of debate on this topic after sufficient 
time has been allowed for study of the various 
proposals, the Commission again turned to exam- 
ination of the individual Covenant articles. 

Some of the main articles already given pro- 
visional approval by the Commission relate to the 
right to life, slavery, arbitrary arrest, right to fair 
trial, liberty of movement, freedom of beliefs, 
freedom of assembly, freedom of association, and 
freedom of information. 

After extended debate on article 5 (right to 
life), a United Kingdom formula for a detailed 
enumeration of exceptions was defeated in favor 
of a more general approach, suported by the 
United States. Similarly, the United Kingdom 
favored enumeration in article 17 of specific limi- 
tations on the right of freedom of information. 
However, as advocated by the United States, the 
text as provisionally adopted contains only gen- 
eral limitations. 

On April 26, the Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion recommending through the Economic and 
Social Council that the fifth session of the General 
Assembly proceed with the elaboration of a spe- 
cial freedom of information convention. The 
United States opposed this action on the grounds 
that the Commission, not having considered this 
convention, was not in a position to pass upon its 
merits. Greece also opposed the resolution, pro- 
posed jointly by Egypt, France, Lebanon, and 
India, while Belgium and Australia abstained in 
the vote. 
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The calendar for international organizations and conferences 
as well as items on such activities and developments, which 
usually appears in the BULLETIN, will appear in the next issue. 
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